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ARETO’S sociology falls naturally into two parts. The 

first is devoted to an analysis and classification of the 
elementary constituents of human nature as manifested in 
social life. The second is concerned with the interactions 
of these elementary traits and the changes which occur in 
their distribution in the different classes of society. The 
method followed is inductive and comparative, that is to say, 
it starts with empirical facts such as beliefs actually held in 
different societies, maxims of conduct accepted by them and 
the like, and it seeks to analyse out the constant and variable 
elements in these forms of behaviour and to discover the laws 
or uniformities which determine their mutual relations. In- 
cidentally, Pareto discusses at great length the nature and 
importance of what he calls the “ logico-experimental ” 
method in social science, but he hardly lives up to his own 
requirements. The definitions given of fundamental terms 
are obscure, and they are not, as they might be expected to 
be, gradually clarified by “successive approximations.” 
Further, what appears to me the most interesting portions 
of the treatise, namely, those devoted to the dynamics of 
social change, are very inadequately supported by empirical 
evidence, the facts given being hardly more than illustrative 
of the hypotheses put forward. The plan of the work is 


* The Mind and Society ( Trattato di Sociologia Generale). Translated by Andrew Bongiorno 
and Arthur Livingston. Four volumes. Jonathan Cape, London. 
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conceived on an imposing scale and it is carried out with 
great independence and a wealth of learning. It is there- 
fore worthy of the serious consideration of sociologists. 

The analysis of the fundamental forces of social life is 
carried out mainly by means of a classification of human 
actions into logical and non-logical, and by a more detailed 
account of the non-logical acts which brings out their over- 
whelming preponderance in human affairs. In this account 
Pareto pays no attention to the work of psychologists, but 
proceeds to put forward independent hypotheses suggested, 
as he thinks, by direct inspection of the facts. His neglect 
of psychology has resulted in an extremely vague use of such 
terms as “‘ sentiments,” “‘ instincts,”’ ‘‘ interests,” which has 
made a proper understanding of his views more difficult than 
it needs to be. But shed of technicalities and expressed as 
a first approximation, his conclusions are hardly revolutionary. 
They amount to this: that people perform and always have 
performed many acts without knowing why they do them 
(i.e. by habit and instinct); that the real drives of action are 
often quite different from the purposes which the agents 
consciously entertain; that in the pursuit of given conscious 
ends people often attain quite other ends than those aimed 
at, either because they adopt the wrong means, or because 
they do not foresee the remoter consequences of their acts; 
that men, having a hunger for logic or reason, will try to 
give a reasoned explanation or justification of acts they do 
from obscure or unconscious motives. The bulk of the 
treatise is devoted to an analysis of the non-rational elements 
in human conduct and of the fictions which are invented to 
give a flavour of rationality to conduct that is really the result 
of feeling and impulse. 

The classification of acts into rational and non-rational, or 
in Pareto’s not very happy terminology, logical and non- 
logical, turns upon the distinction between means and ends 
which he assumes without further inquiry to be applicable 


* Cf. Prof. McDougall’s criticism, Journal of Social Philosophy, Vol. I, October 1935: 
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to all human behaviour. Briefly, acts are non-logical (i) 
when they serve no end subjective or objective, e.g. futile 
or non-adaptive instinctive acts, if such there be; (ii) when 
the agent thinks a particular end is being realized but 
nothing is in fact achieved through the act as judged in the 
light of wider knowledge, e.g. in magical operations; (iii) 
when there is an objective end but the subject is not con- 
sciously aiming at it, e.g. in theoretically “‘ pure” instinct ; 
(iv) when an end is actually achieved which differs from the 
end the subject sets to himself, whether the objective end 
would or would not have been acceptable to him could he 
have foreseen it. Briefly, acts are non-logical when the 
subject acts without explicit knowledge of the purpose of 
his action, or, having such knowledge, chooses means which 
in the light of better grounded information are either not 
likely to achieve the purpose, or to achieve something else. 
By contrast acts are logical when the consequences anticipated 
by the subject are identical with the consequences that might 
reasonably be anticipated in the light of wider knowledge. 
So far logic, or rather rational reflection, is not concerned with 
ends at all, save perhaps that in order to act rationally you 
must know what you want. Logic is concerned rather with 
the appropriate linking of means and ends. But this posi- 
tion is not consistently maintained. Unfortunately, Pareto 
makes no attempt to classify the ends of conduct or to relate 
them to the fundamental drives. These are said to consist 
of sentiments, tastes, proclivities, inclinations, instincts, 
residues, and interests. The residues are said to include 
neither the simple appetites or instincts nor the interests, 
but to “ correspond to” instincts or appetites. By this, as 
we shall see later, appears to be meant that there is a residue 
when an appetite or instinct does not act itself out simply 
but finds expression in an indirect or disguised form. Thus 
sex conceived as mere union of the sexes is not a residue, but 
it is residual, for example, in the behaviour of people who 
preach virtue as a way of lingering in their thoughts on sex 
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matters. If this is the correct interpretation, the residues are 
not themselves drives, but rather ways in which the funda- 
mental drives disguise themselves, and they are thus non- 
logical in the sense of obscuring the nature of the impulses 
really at work. So far it would seem that the adequate 
fulfilment of any impulse, provided it is conscious and direct, 
is logical. But there are many passages in which it seems 
to be suggested that it is more logical to act in accordance 
with one’s interests than in accordance with other drives. 
What, then, are the interests? They are said to consist in 
impulses to acquire material goods, whether “ useful” or 
merely pleasurable, and to seek consideration and honour 
(2009). It is not easy to see why these goods are singled out 
as rational, why, for instance, it is more logical to pursue 
honour and consideration than to satisfy other social im- 
pulses, or let us say, the desire for knowledge. Or is the 
pursuit of interests regarded as logical not because of the 
particular ends involved, but because in achieving them men 
can be shown to act with greater circumspection than in 
other activities in the choice of appropriate means ? 

The difficulty may be illustrated by reference to the fre- 
quent description of economic activity as typical of logical 
behaviour. It is easy to see that economic activity contains 
a logical element in so far as the means chosen are technically 
appropriate to given ends. But economic behaviour is 
clearly non-rational in so far as men acting economically are 
not aware of the motives which impel them. A man’s choice 
of profession may be as an intention clearly envisaged. But 
the motives of the choice are often obscure and even un- 
conscious. It may be influenced by all Pareto’s residues, for 
example, by authority and prestige, by sociability, by the per- 
sistence of abstractions and what not. Further, it is clear 
that men in seeking economic satisfaction attain ends which 
they did not foresee and do not want. Men do not want war, 
but their behaviour leads to it. Business men and workers 
do not want unemployment, but the outcome of their linked 
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activities is to produce it. If success in the fulfilment of 
impulses is the criterion of logical behaviour, economic 
activity must be largely non-logical, since it fails to secure 
for the masses of men the conditions of a purposeful life. 
In short, without an examination of the ends of human 
endeavour and of their relations to each other as well as to 
the means available for their realization, it is impossible to 
throw much light on the rational elements in behaviour, or 
on the relation of economic to other activities in human life. 

There is a further complication which must now be con- 
sidered. In the later portions of the treatise a person is said 
to act logically in so far as he tries to secure a maximum of 
individual utility. This means action in accordance with 
what is~“‘ advantageous ” or “ beneficial” to him and in- 
volves a comparison of different satisfactions in accordance 
with some norm. Presumably a logic is required for mak- 
ing these comparisons, but this line of thought is not pursued. 
In economics it would seem the individual is assumed to be 
the best judge of his own interests or utility and to act ration- 
ally in regard to it. But outside economics there may be an 
infinite number of norms and therefore an infinite number of 
possible maxima of utility. The choice of the norm itself is 
arbitrary and non-logical. Thus we cannot say whether it 
is to the advantage of the individual to suffer physically for 
the sake of a moral satisfaction, or whether it is better for 
him to seek wealth or to apply himself to some other pursuits. 
Despite the elaborate discussion of utility, there is extra- 
ordinarily little to be gained from it. Since the norm is 
arbitrarily chosen we can only determine the maximum 
utility for an individual from the line of conduct that he 
actually adopts. That is the maximum which in fact appears 
to him to be such and that appears to be the maximum which 
in fact he pursues. Orr is it possible for the individual to make 
mistakes regarding what is to his advantage apart from the 
mistakes he may make in the choice of means? Ifso, a logic 
of ends is required which would enable the individual to dis- 
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tinguish apparent and real advantage, and that would soon 
lead to an ethics of the teleological kind which Pareto 
despises along with all other brands of ethics. In brief, 
Pareto’s treatment of the logic of behaviour leaves out of 
consideration what to most people will appear essential to it. 
Rational behaviour no doubt requires us to know what we 
want and to choose means in a manner which will stand the 
test of empirical verification. But a logic of behaviour would 
also have to discover whether the norms that individuals 
adopt in relation to the ends that they pursue are self- 
consistent, and whether they form part, or can be made to 
form part, of a systematic and ordered whole. Such a logic 
obviously could not be confined to the norms governing the 
acts of particular individuals, since it is equally or more 
important to inquire how far the norms of different in- 
dividuals or groups are or can be made to be compatible and 
perhaps harmonious. Pareto makes no attempt whatever 
to deal with these problems and asserts as a self-evident dogma 
that norms are just the expression of “‘ sentiments.”” There 
is, for example, no criterion save sentiment for choosing 
between a society based on large inequalities of income and 
one based on approximately equal incomes. If we admire 
supermen we will assign zero utility to the lower classes; if 
we love equality we will prefer the type of society which 
secures to the lower classes an equal share in the goods of 
life. Is reason really helpless in the face of such a problem ? 

It may be suggested that before dealing with the ultimate 
problems of valuation here involved there is a good deal that 
reason can do by way of clarifying the issues and settling 
questions of fact. Pareto, together with other anti-egali- 
tarians, assigns a meaning.to the principle of equality which 
egalitarians are not concerned to defend. The principle 
does not assert either that men are equal in endowment 
or that they should be treated equally. It is concerned, 
negatively, to exclude arbitrary assignments and, positively, 
to base distribution on a general rule impartially applied. 
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If for the sake of argument it be agreed that this rule is that 
distribution should be in proportion to the needs of in- 
dividuals with a view to the realization of such capacity in 
them as they have, it will be seen that this does not involve 
equality of treatment. Certain questions of fact then become 
very important. Firstly, what is the extent of the differences 
in capacity between individuals, and are these so great as to 
justify us in regarding some of them as supermen and large 
numbers of the masses of men as having zero value? Secondly, 
how great are the differences in external conditions which are 
really required in order to enable the alleged supermen to 
fulfil their capacities, and can these differences in conditions 
only be assured them by a system of private property, in- 
volving the amount of inequality that now prevails? Thirdly, 
we need to know what effects upon the total available for 
distribution will be produced by adopting the principle of 
equality, and this raises questions not only of economics but 
of psychology also; since we need to know how incentives 
work in different economic systems. Ultimately, no doubt, 
when these questions of fact have been answered, value 
judgments will have to be discussed, but it may be doubted 
whether they would then loom so large in the minds of the 
disputants. Pareto, at any rate, does not discuss the nature 
of value judgments, but merely asserts dogmatically that they / 
express nothing but “ sentiments.” He is impressed by the 
fact that in moral judgments, for example, people are swayed 
by superstitions and prejudices which deceive themselves and 
others. But this applies to all human thought and action 
and if seriously pressed would lead inevitably to the con- 
clusion that there can be no logical thought or action at all. 
Pareto also makes much of the argument that if ethical judg- 
| ments permitted of rational examination, ethics would have 
: made greater progress than it appears to have made since 

the days of Aristotle. This, however, is not substantiated by 
any examination of ethical systems. Moreover, it would 
apply with equal force to, say, economics right up to the 
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eighteenth or nineteenth century, since it is by no means 
certain that any great advances were made in it in the interval 
between these periods and Aristotle’s discussion of economic 
problems. Curiously enough, Pareto thinks that ethical dis- 
cussions, though logically futile, have had great influence on 
social life: ‘‘ they are forever shaking the foundations of the 
social order’ (2002). A philosopher might say that this 
was no mean achievement for mere “ derivations.” 

The difficulties in Pareto’s theory of non-logical actions 
are due ultimately to his failure to inquire more fully into the 
nature of logical, or as I should prefer to say, rational action. 
The function of reason is, according to him, exhausted in 
linking means and ends appropriately. But even Hume, 
who held a similar view, admitted that thought can influence 
action by disclosing the hollowness of objects of desire which 
before reflection excited lively passions, and it is clear further 
that many of our most passionate devotions are only possible 
on the reflective level. Thought and impulse cannot, in fact, 
be sharply dissevered and the ends of life cannot therefore be 
relegated to the sphere of impulse alone. Ends and means 
again profoundly affect one another, and it is impossible 
to deal logically with means without clarification of the nature 
of the ends. Reason, too, is concerned with the relations of 
the various ends to each other, with the possibility of their 
mutual consistency or harmony, and in cases of conflict with 
the grounds of preference. An element of generality in 
preferences cannot surely be denied. We prefer not only 
particular things to other particular things, but kinds of 
things to other kinds, and our orders of preference have a 
certain constancy; the business of reason is to reflect on the 
standards which are implicit in these intuitive judgments. 
If action can be rational at all, such reflection on values 
and standards of values must be able to claim validity. If, 
on the other hand, our choices and preferences are utterly 
arbitrary, there can be no sense in speaking of any action as 
rational or as logically justifiable. All that we could then 
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do in a theory of conduct would be to describe and classify 
human actions as sheer matters of fact, and at most to inquire 
into the relations which men subjectively set themselves and 
the ends which are in fact attained by them. Insucha theory 
of human conduct the belief that some acts are “ logical ” 
would only be one fact among others, and to deal with it 
‘* logico-experimentally ” would mean to inquire whether it 
in fact satisfies the queer hunger for logic that men appear 
to have, or whether it is useful as a means to other ends. 
Its power to satisfy the demands of logic at any rate does not 
seem to be very great. 

The theory of non-logical actions is further elaborated by 
Pareto in his doctrine of the residues and derivations. Formal 
definition of the residues is lacking and we can only rely 
upon an analysis of the very numerous examples given and 
the classification offered of the principal types. To begin 
with, the residues are not identical with what psychologists 
call instincts. They are expressly said not to reflect all the 
instincts, and to include neither the simple appetites, tastes 
or inclinations, nor what he understands by interests. Yet 
the residues “ correspond to ”’ the instincts, and it is pointed 
out that there may be residues corresponding also to other 
impulses, though these are not further dealt with. The 
meaning seems to be this. In so far as the fundamental 
impulses are realized directly without diversion or substitu- 
tion of object they do not give rise to residues. Animals who 
are supposed to act on pure instinct can have no residues, ; 
and in human beings the simple satisfaction of food or sex 
impulses is not residual. The sex residue becomes important 
when we recognize its influence in such phenomena as 
asceticism. Only creatures capable of theorizing and there- 
fore of deceiving themselves can have residues. A classifica- 
tion of the residues would thus be a classification of the 
different ways in which the fundamental impulses realize 
themselves in human behaviour, excluding, on the one hand, 
fully conscious and experimentally directed behaviour, and 
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on the other, behaviour which is based on simple and direct 
impulse. If this is the right interpretation, the ultimate 
dynamic elements in human nature are not to be found in 
the residues but rather in what Pareto calls the sentiments. 
The residues are the patterns or principles in accordance 
with which the sentiments work, and they can only be dis- 
covered by an analytic and comparative study of complex 
acts, in which the influence of the sentiments may not at 
first sight be at all obvious. In studying them Pareto is thus 
trying to discover the different ways in which the “ senti- 
ments ’’ unconsciously affect belief and action. 

Pareto does not undertake, as might have been expected, 
an analysis of such processes as repression, projection, aim 
inhibition, substitution or sublimation, symbolization, drama- 
tization, and the like. Of the work done in this connexion 
he appears to have no knowledge. Yet despite his repudia- 
tion of psychological methods, what he here attempts to do 
is psychological and not sociological. He does not endeavour 
to study the social influences affecting belief and behaviour, 
but on the contrary finds the explanation of social behaviour 
in the permanent underlying psychological elements and their 
varying combinations in different societies, and his conclusions 
must be therefore tested from the point of view of their 
adequacy in the light of psychology. Thus regarded, his 
account is not very impressive. He gives six classes of 
residues with numerous subdivisions, namely, combinations, 
persistent aggregates, sociability, activity, the integrity of the 
individual, and sex. 

The residue of combinations is of such wide scope that it 
really includes the whole synthetic activity of the mind, the 
operations of science and of constructive imagination, and, 
indeed, all forms of association. Behind all these there is 
apparently a single drive to combine elements into aggregates. 
That the mind has a tendency to combine or synthesize is 
true, though it is equally true that it has a tendency to break 
up or analyse, and no account of mental activity can be given 
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unless both these tendencies are taken into consideration. 
But in any case the resort to such general tendencies takes us 
but a little way, and it is important to discover the principles 
in accordance with which the various forms of analysis and 
synthesis are effected. As far as the underlying motive is 
concerned it cannot be assumed that it is just an urge to 
combine. This is certainly not the case either in purely 
theoretical or practical activity. When Pareto comes to dis- 
tinguish the different types of combination he is far too ready 
to rely on his assumed general tendency just to combine. 
This leads him to stress unduly the arbitrariness of the com- 
binations, as in his account of magical operations, or to adopt 
familiar principles of association such as of similars or 
opposites which permit of more refined psychological analysis. 
Magical practices, for example, do not rest upon a general 
tendency to combine anything and everything, but upon a 
readiness, under the stress of practical needs and in the 
absence of a critical method, to rely on coincidences. There 
is always an element of experience behind them, though this 
is too readily generalized and no adequate means are avail- 
able for disentangling the subjective and objective factors. 
The tendency to generalize on a slender basis has a much 
better claim to be called a residue than the tendency to 
arbitrary combinations. No doubt the experiences under- 
lying a particular belief may be diificult to detect, and Pareto 
is undoubtedly right in stressing the difficulty of tracing the 
historical origins of ancient or primitive magical beliefs. 
Yet occasionally what appears to be an arbitrary association 
can be shown by historical analysis to be based on intelligible, 
though of course not scientifically founded, associations. To 
say “ five”’ in order to avert the evil eye may seem hope- 
lessly arbitrary. Yet in Morocco, according to Westermarck, ‘ 
this is a remnant of the ancient practice of throwing the hand 
forward with outspread fingers and saying “five in your 
eyes’; which has now become attentuated to just saying 
“ five” or even “ Thursday.” Here the original practice 
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requires examination in accordance with the psychology of 
the magic of gestures, and is in line with much else of the 
pantomimic or dramatic in magic. In all cases an analysis 
of the objective and subjective conditions determining belief 
in particular connexions is necessary. It is mere evasion of 
the issue to appeal to purely general tendencies capable of 
explaining all connexions, and therefore not specially helpful 
in dealing with any of them. 

Under the heading of the persistence of aggregates Pareto 
brings together a number of interesting facts, but here again 
the analysis is not very illuminating from the psychological 
point of view. At least two rather different things are here 
confused. One is the tendency for sets of psychological 
dispositions which have grown up between a person and 
other persons or things to cohere and persist in time. This 
requires analysis in terms of Shand’s doctrine of the senti- 
ments and the theory of complexes. The other is the 
tendency to individualize or to regard as single entities 
groups of experiences in relation to which sentiments have 
grown up, and to attribute to these entities, real or imaginary, 
any further attributes which our emotional attitude to them 
requires. The phenomena here included have usually been 
studied under the headings of animism, animatism, personi- 
fication, and the like, and to their elucidation, I should say, 
Pareto makes very little contribution, except perhaps in the 
stress he lays on the influence of personified or reified 
abstractions on social life. 

Under the residue of activity Pareto discusses facts which 
are usually treated by psychologists under the heading of the 
expression of the emotions and other drives and the pleasure 
taken in the exercise of faculty. He rightly stresses the part 
played by fantasy or imagination in providing symbolic 
expression of the emotions, but does not further analyse 
symbolism, nor does he inquire into the reasons why symbolic 
substitution is needed. The principal examples that he uses 
are taken from the phenomena of religious exaltation, such as 
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revivals, mystical ecstasies, and the like. But his interpreta- 
tions of these phenomena are of very doubtful value. There 
is much to be said for the view that ecstatic manifestations 
are due not so much, as he thinks, to a sheer need for activity 
as to the need for relaxation from the strain and monotony 
of ordinary life and for release from repression and conflict. 
In political agitation, which is another of his examples, the 
feeling that “‘ something must be done” is hardly due to a 
desire for activity as such. On the contrary, in the case of 
leaders and agitators it is rooted in deep conflicts, and in the 
masses the readiness to yield to leaders who claim to get things 
done is a reflection of their own apathetic anxiety and the dis- 
inclination or inability to do anything effective themselves. 
The whole discussion is extraordinarily vague. It is not at 
all clear whether the residue of activity is a specific tendency 
to act, or whether it is a collective term for the need of ex- 
pressing all the emotions and impulses in outward acts. In 
any event, to find the residual, that is to say, the constant 
and invariable elements in religious manifestations in bare 
activity without any attention to the nature of the emotions 
and needs which are at work can hardly be said to constitute 
a profound contribution to the psychology of religion. 

The residues of sociability include a number of tendencies, 
principally the desire for uniformity, the desire to impose 
uniformity on others, the hatred of the new, counterbalanced 
by interest in novel combinations, the tendency to pity 
balanced by cruelty, the tendency to share with others, 
to suffer for them even to the extent of self-sacrifice, the 
need for the approval of others, the compound of submission, 
fear, respect, pride, and domination which constitutes the 
psychological basis of hierarchical organization, and others. 
The account given of these tendencies, and especially the dis- 
cussion of asceticism, is of great interest, but it is not very 
precise or systematic, and there is too great a readiness to 
invent instincts ad hoc. The desire for uniformity, for ex- 
ample, is hardly to be accounted for in terms of a general 
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instinct to imitate. Psychologists are not agreed that such an 
instinct exists, and, in any case, the respect for rules qua rules 
is very complex. There is a rational element in it based on 
the recognition that for societies to cohere there must be a 
readiness on the part of individuals to conform to rules 
without insisting on a reasoned justification on every occasion 
of their application. Such recognition may not be very 
clearly present to the minds of all members, but there is 
always present a feeling that order must be maintained and 
that there must be rules. Whether rational or not, the 
feeling of respect for accepted rules does not rest on sheer 
imitativeness, but on deeper social bonds. The purest form 
of the tendency to imitate Pareto sees in fashion; but here 
again the analysis strikes me as superficial. Fashion is not 
based on a tendency to imitate anything and everything, but 
rather upon an identification with those who have social 
prestige, and thus involves at least as much desire to be 
distinguished from others as to be like them. In regard to 
his account of the other social tendencies, it may be noted 
that Pareto owes much of his recent popularity to the 
cynical account he gives of humanitarianism. Anything 
more remote from logico-experimental evidence can hardly 
be imagined. He imputes all sorts of motives to humani- 
tarians without the slightest attempt at proof, and indulges 
in vast historical generalizations without anything like 
adequate inductive verification. It is one of his favourite 
generalizations that repugnance to suffering and the tendency 
to pacifism are characteristic of élites in decadence. One 
might counter this by formulating ad hoc the parallel general- 
ization that brutality and war-mongering are characteristic 
of élites uncertain of their power. For neither generalization 
is there adequate evidence of the “ logico-experimental ” 
kind that Pareto considers essential for a scientific sociology. 

The treatment of asceticism as a residue of sociability is 
striking. Pareto interprets ascetic behaviour as in the main 
due to a hypertrophy or perversion of the social instincts, or, 
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as it might perhaps be better put, as an exaggeration of the 
need to control and master the self-assertive impulses. The 
interpretation is worked out with much insight, but perhaps 
insufficient attention is paid, especially in the elaborate dis- 
cussion of flagellation and allied phenomena, to the sado- 
masochistic elements in asceticism. 

The residue of the integrity of the individual broadly in- 
cludes all reactions tending to maintain equilibrium or to 
restore a violated equilibrium. It is not at all clear whether 
this is a specific tendency, how it is related to what psy- 
chologists call the self-regarding sentiment, and whether it 
is not merely a collective term for a group of reactions. In 
a sense all responses whatever may be brought under it, 
since they may all be interpreted as the result of a dis- 
turbance due to inner or outer stimuli. The examples that 
Pareto gives here are mainly derived from ritual. Thus 
purificatory rites are regarded as efforts to restore the in- 
tegrity of the individual which has been disturbed by pollu- 
tion. But here, as in the case of the residue of combinations, 
the tendency appealed to is so general that it would explain 
all ritual whatever and therefore throws but little light on 
any. Why is the integrity of the individual endangered by 
contact with blood, and why is the malaise produced by this 
pollution got rid of just by this or that form of purificatory 
ritual? To say that these are just arbitrary combinations is 
surely to abandon the problem. There is, I think, a some- 
what similar difficulty in Lévy-Bruhl’s treatment of what he 
calls ‘ transgressions,” with which Pareto’s discussion has 
some affinity. For example, it is not an explanation but 
only a restatement of the problem to say that the horror 
of incest is due to the fact that it is treated as a transgression.! 

Somewhat unexpectedly, Pareto brings under the residue of 
the integrity of the individual the demand for equality by 
inferiors. He interprets this demand as really a hidden 
desire for another kind of inequality or selfish privilege. 

! Cf. Le Surnaturel et la Nature dans la Mentalité primitive. 
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Perhaps this is not as pessimistic a view as that of Freud, 

who suggests that social justice means that we are ready to 

deny ourselves many things so that others may have to do 
without them as well. But what direct evidence is there of 

the real motives which inspired the leaders of humanitarian- 

ism or the mass of their followers? In general, Pareto’s 
attack on humanitarian ethics hardly calls for detailed 
analysis here. His arguments are very far from being pre- 
sented with the detachment which he considers so necessary in 
a logico-experimental sociology and they abound in value 
judgments. Since such judgments are in Pareto’s view 
a nothing but the expression of “ sentiments,” his discussion 
he has merely biographical interest in so far as it throws light 
on Pareto’s own mentality. 

In his treatment of the residue of sex Pareto brings out 
with great gusto the vagaries and inconsistencies of sexual 
morality and he stresses the well-known fact that behind the 
condemnation of sex there is often hidden an excessive pre- 
ie, occupation with it. He might have generalized this and 
vi shown how in the case of other impulses the repression of 
self takes revenge in the reprobation of others. In this dis- 
4 cussion even more than elsewhere the fundamental weakness 
; of his method is revealed. In his anxiety to stress the con- 
stant and invariable elements in sex he fails to come to grips 
with the medley of social forces affecting the morals of sex- 
relationships and to deal with the variations that have been 
observed in them. One almost gets the impression that the 
rules regulating the relations between the sexes and the 
respect for chastity are based on nothing but disguised sexual 
greed and jealousy. There is no study of the need to canalise 
. and control the sexual impulses in view of the manifold 
: derangements of which they are susceptible, no examination 
of the relation of sex to tenderness and affection and the 
i social impulses, or of the problems connected with pre- 
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* Cf. Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego, p. 88. 
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the institutions of property and the family. In short, there 
is no treatment of the numerous factors, sociological and 
psychological, which must be taken into consideration in a 
just estimate of sex regarded as a constant and invariable 
drive. 

The theory of the derivations is intended to furnish a 
psychology rather than a logic of error, that is, to reveal the 
hidden forces which lead to error and make it acceptable 
rather than to disclose the logical structure of erroneous 
reasoning. Clearly the derivations must be rooted in the 
residues. There is, in fact, a double connexion between 
them. Firstly, men have a strange hankering after logic 
and they are not satisfied unless they can give reasons for 
their actions and beliefs. This Pareto regards as being one 
form of the residue of combinations which supplies the drive 
both for logical and non-logical reasoning. But, secondly, 
particular derivations owe their strength and influence to 
other residues and the “ sentiments ”’ underlying them. That 
the ultimate driving power lies in the sentiments or their 
residual manifestations and not in the theories which are 
offered to account for behaviour can be seen, Pareto argues, 
from the fact that the feelings or sentiments remain essen- 
tially unaltered despite changes in derivations and theories. 
He is fond of using in this connexion examples derived from 
the history of morals. ‘‘ A Chinese, a Moslem, a Calvinist, 
a Catholic, a Kantian, a Hegelian, a Materialist, all refrain 
from stealing ; but each gives a different explanation for his 
conduct.” Strangely enough, Pareto claims greater con- 
stancy for moral rules than is needed for a rationalist ethics, 
and he makes no attempt whatever to account for the 
variability of the moral judgment. The residue of the in- 
tegrity of the individual will account for the laws of theft, 
but only if you are content to neglect the enormous varia- 
tions that are found in the laws of property and consequently 
in what is regarded as theft, and so with other institutions. 
While both the varying and constant elements in morals con- 
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tain both rational and non-rational elements, I do not think 
that Pareto provides any method for estimating their relative 
strength, for determining, for example, the réle of reason in 
the history of law or indeed of any social or political move- 
ment ; though nowadays no one would be concerned to deny 
the importance of the irrational or even unconscious factors 
in human life. 

The interest of Pareto’s treatment of the derivations lies 
largely in his acute and penetrating criticism of many 
famous social theories, for example of Benthamism or of the 
General Will, for which it provides an occasion. It is not 
particularly successful as a systematic exposition of the 
sources of prejudice and modes of sophistication. The 
derivations are grouped under four headings: affirmation, 
authority, accord with sentiments, and verbal arguments. 
Under the first are included assertions claiming authority 
simply as assertions. The examples that he gives are maxims 
such as “ Silence is an ornament to all women” ; “ Neither 
do nor learn aught that is shameful.” These correspond, I 
think, to what Mill calls fallacies a priori, mere assertions 
claiming to be self-evident. It is not easy to see where 
derivation comes in here, since by definition no reason is 
given for the assertion, unless what is meant is that if chal- 
lenged the answer will be just their indisputability. Pareto 
does not discuss the psychological factors which produce the 
feeling of self-evidence, nor why assertions that are regarded 
as self-evident in one age are considered nonsensical or false 
in another. Occasionally the examples chosen beg important 
questions of theory, as when esthetic judgments are inter- 
preted as unconscious conversions of subjective likings into 
assertions of objective fact. I doubt whether the derivations 
of affirmation form a distinct class, and in most instances 
they pass readily into those resting on authority or verbal 
argument. The derivations of authority have long been 
familiar, and among the writers whom Pareto quotes in other 
connexions, he might here have referred to Bentham who 
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has given an elaborate discussion of them. The derivations 
of accord with feeling present a good opportunity for a con- 
sideration of the subjective factors of belief, and Pareto has 
much of interest to say on the influence of the self-assertive 
and the social tendencies upon belief. Here his analysis 
would have been greatly improved had he paid attention to 
the work of modern psychology and especially the psychology 
of the unconscious. In his discussion of the derivations of 
verbal argument the logical aspect is not kept very distinct 
from the psychological. Perhaps the most valuable part of 
his exposition is his insistence on the tendency of abstractions 
to persist and to become the nuclei of powerful emotional 
dispositions. 

Pareto has no doubt that the residues remain constant or 
undergo only slight and slow change even over long periods. 
But though this may be true in a sense the proof offered is 
not very convincing. The residues are so vaguely defined 
that it is easy to find what is alleged to be the same residue 
in what are apparently very different social movements. 
In this way it is argued, for example, that behind Ancestor 
worship, Polytheism, Catholicism, Protestantism, National- 
ism, Socialism, Humanitarianism there is the same residue 
of group-persistence. So again the residue of individual 
integrity is regarded as constant, because though it is not so 
strong in the modern plutocracy as it was, say, in the feudal 
nobility, the loss is made up by the growth of self-respect on 
the part of the lower classes and in the recognition that even 
criminals have a personality deserving of consideration. A 
humanitarian may be pardoned for thinking this “ com- 
pensation ” a matter of some importance. Even more sur- 
prising is the claim that the residues of combination have 
not changed much if the class is considered as a whole ; on 
the ground that territory formerly occupied by magic, 
theology, and metaphysics is now increasingly occupied by 
experimental science which is also a product of the residue 

‘ Cf. Bentham, Works, Vol. II, The Book of Fallacies. 
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of combinations. Units of comparison so pliable and inter- 
changeable are hardly what one would expect to find in a 
logico-experimental sociology. 

The most interesting and suggestive part of Pareto’s 
treatise is that concerned with the dynamics of social change 
and the factors determining social equilibrium at any one 
time. The social system is conceived as made up of the 
elements which have hitherto been considered in abstraction 
but which in fact are in a relation of mutual dependence. 
The elements in question are the residues, the derivations 
and the interests, and since these are differently distributed 
in the population, account has to be taken of individual 
differences and of the amount of circulation or movement 
from one group to another that occurs in given societies. 
The important influences he thinks are those exerted by the 
interests, that is, broadly, of economic factors on the residues 
and upon their distribution in the different social classes and 
the converse influence of the changing distribution of the 
residues on the interests. On the other hand, the influence 
of theories or derivations on the residues is slight, if not 
negligible. The interaction of these elements is such as to 
result in undulations or oscillations, movement in one direc- 
tion usually setting up compensatory movements in the 
opposite direction, with the result that change is not in a 
straight line but is cyclical in character. 

The individual differences that Pareto considers at length 
are those in the intensity or strength of the residues of com- 
binations and persistent aggregates. He lays special stress 
on one particular classification. In both the ruling classes 
or élite and in the masses, though in different proportions, 
two types are to be found. There are, on the one hand, 
individuals of the speculator type, enterprising, eager for 
new experiences, imaginative, expansive, fertile in new ideas. 
Contrasted with them are people of the rentier type, timid, 
conservative, anxious to preserve what has been won, averse 
to anything new. The differing relative proportions in which 
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these two types are combined in the governing class and the 
extent to which recruitment from below is permitted deter- 
mine the different types of social structure and civilization. 
In the political sphere, for example, if the governing class 
consists of individuals in whom Class II residues predominate 
over Class I residues, we find types of government which rely 
chiefly on physical force and on religious and similar senti- 
ments; on the other hand, if the ruling class is chiefly of the 
speculator type, we find types of government relying chiefly 
on intelligence and cunning, and appealing either to the 
sentiments of the multitude, as in the theocratic forms of 
government, or else playing upon the interests, as in the dema- 
gogic plutocracies of modern times. The changes that occur 
as a result of the predominance of one or other of these types 
are not, however, in a continuous direction. Compensatory 
movements occur, whether as a result of internal changes or of 
war, and oscillations of varying length are thus produced. It 
is to be noted that the distinction between the speculator and 
rentier types does not quite correspond to that between liberal 
and conservative in the political sense, since the speculators 
will ally themselves with or make use of liberal and con- 
servatives alike, and even of anarchists if it suits their purpose. 
Revolutions occur mainly when the ruling class, relying too 
much on the combination residues, develops an enervating 
humanitarianism and is disinclined to use force, especially 
if it cultivates a policy of exclusiveness and does not find ways 
of assimilating the exceptional individuals who come to the 
front in the subject classes. On the other hand, a governing 
class may also encompass its own ruin by accepting, for their 
economic value, individuals who are well endowed with Class 
I residues, and this may end in the government passing from 
the lions to the foxes. History shows, Pareto thinks, that 
changes in the proportions between Class I and Class II 
residues in the élite do not continue indefinitely in one direc- 
tion, but are sooner or later checked by movements in a 
counter-direction. In this way the modifications in the élite 
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are shown to be among the major factors determining the 
undulatory form of social change. They are correlated, it is 
claimed, not only with political transformations but also with 
economic cycles and with oscillations in thought and culture. 
Thus in periods of rapidly increasing economic prosperity 
the governing class comes to contain greater numbers of 
individuals of the speculator type, rich in Class I residues, and 
fewer of the opposite type; while the converse is the case in 
periods of economic depression or retrogression. With these 
alternations are connected also the oscillations that Pareto 
traces in the history of thought, expressed roughly in the 
conflict between “ reason’ and “ superstition,’ scepticism 
and faith. 

It will be noted that in this theory Pareto is not merely 
replacing the “‘ Marxist” conception of a struggle between 
bourgeoisie and proletariat by that of a struggle between 
speculators and rentiers. It is essential to his thesis that the 
residues are differently distributed in the ruling and ruled 
groups, and it is on the balance of the residues in both groups 
that social equilibrium depends. Further, it is in this part 
of his inquiry that Pareto makes the transition from individual 
psychology to sociology proper, that is to say to a study of 
interactions between individuals. His view does not imply 
that the course of events is determined by the schemes of 
individual speculators who rule the world by deliberate and 
concerted stratagem. Their policy is the resultant of a 
complex set of forces and an infinite number of acts each 
initiated by the particular circumstances of the time, but 
leading collectively to results which individually they do not 
foresee, despite the fact that they may have a clearer con- 
ception of their own interests than the masses have of theirs. 
Here as elsewhere in the Treatise Pareto insists on the great 
complexity of social interactions and on the need for replacing 
the notion of one-sided causality by that of mutual dependence 
of the factors involved. 

How far the theory of the circulation of the élites is to be 
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interpreted in biological or genetic terms is not very clear. 
Pareto undoubtedly thinks that the residues are determined 
by inherited constitution. Further, it would seem that in 
his view “‘ aristocracies ” tend to die out in the sense of leav- 
ing no descendants: “ History is the graveyard of aristo- 
cracies.”” On the other hand, one gets the impression that 
according to him the residues are remarkably constant in a 
given society taken as a whole apart from infiltration of in- 
dividuals from other societies. The changes that occur are 
rather in the distribution of the residues in the different 
portions of the population and the opportunities offered for 
their manifestation. Such changes might well occur without 
involving any genetic changes in the stock and be largely 
socially conditioned. Pareto refers now and again to the 
work of the Anthropo-sociologists, e.g. Lapouge and Ammon, 
but he seems to have paid little attention to modern studies 
of individual differences and the effects of differential 
fertility, and one cannot be sure of his attitude to them. As 
the residues clearly involve temperamental traits in addition 
to cognitive ones, and as the evidence of individual differ- 
ences in temperamental traits is very slight, perhaps he would 
not have been able to get much help from these studies. 
Pareto supports his theory of social change by numerous 
examples derived from the history of Greco-Roman civiliza- 
tion and of modern Europe. Brilliant as the exposition is, it 
is hardly adequate to establish the periodicity of social and 
political movements as a regular law, or the correlations 
alleged between these movements and the history of thought 
and culture. The proof of such a law would require a much 
more exact social morphology than he provides and an 
extension of the inquiry to non-European civilizations. It 
would also require independent evidence of the mental make- 
up of the different social groups, especially of the individuals 
directly concerned in social movements, and a more exact 
determination of the nature and extent of what he calls the 
circulation of élites. It may be remarked that he makes very 
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little use of the work of others. Occasionally he might have 
found support for some of his theories. It is worth mention- 
ing that Pirenne’s later study of European capitalism, and the 
explanation that he gives of the alternations traced by him 
between periods of innovation and periods of stabilization, 
appear to be in line with Pareto’s views. 

If the occurrence of undulatory movements in history be 
granted, there remains the important problem of their sig- 
nificance from the point of view of long-range trends. Pareto 
himself grants that in economic production and in the arts 
and sciences there has been on the whole a movement for- 
ward, or as he expresses it, Class I residues and the conclusion 
of logico-experimental science have forced a retreat on group 
persistences. But he insists that this growth in the power of 
reason has not affected political and social activities to any 
great extent, and that in any case there is no ground for the 
belief in continuous progress. The notion of progress is never 
mentioned by him without bitter derision. But it will be 
noticed that, though according to him there can be no 
reliable criteria of progress, he does not hesitate to speak of 
decadence which requires criteria of the same kind. To me 
it is clear that Pareto has developed no adequate method for 
estimating the réle of reason in law, morals, and politics, and 
that he vastly under-estimates what has on the whole been 
achieved in these directions. The growing interconnexion 
between economic and social and political movements which 
he himself stresses is an important phenomenon and one 
which may compel humanity to make increasing use of 
rational agencies. The fact also that the notion of conscious 
control of social change in its application to humanity as a 
whole is relatively new must be taken into consideration in 
estimating future trends. No one nowadays believes in 
automatic progress or in indefinite and unlimited perfecti- 
bility. What is asserted is that it is theoretically possible 
to formulate a coherent ideal of human endeavour, and that 
from a study of the failures as well as the successes of man- 
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kind in dealing with its problems, there is ground for the 
belief that such an ideal permits of realization if men are 
prepared to work for it. Pareto’s denial of human progress 
rests upon (a) his disbelief in any rational ethics; (6) his view 
that history so far has disclosed no significant changes but 
only oscillations. As to (a), I do not find that he provides 
any reasoned justification for his disbelief. As to (6), it 
seems to me that he greatly exaggerates the constant elements 
in human history, and that if there is no law of human pro- 
gress neither is there any law of cyclical recurrence. From 
the point of view of policy, in any event, if a choice is to be 
made between persistent aggregates and combinations, I see 
no reason for not choosing combinations. 
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THE RECRUITMENT OF THE 
NATION’S LEADERS 


By E. L. CLARKE 





PART I: HISTORICAL; A STUDY OF MOTIVE 








Il. INTRODUCTION 


—— subject of educational opportunity in its relation to 
ability, of which my subject is a small part, has lately 
received increasing attention. The conditions, both quanti- 
tative and qualitative, of entry into the secondary schools 
have been studied from a social point of view by Mr. K. 
Lindsay (Social Progress and Educational Waste, 1926), and 
recently in THe Sociotocicat Review by Mr. Gray and 
Miss Moshinsky; and the reliability of the entrance examina- 
tion has been discussed by Professor Valentine and others. 
Miss Whiteley (The Poor Student and the University, 1933) has 
shown the deficiencies in the provision for poor people going 
to the universities. For those who are interested in the 
equalization of opportunity, these and similar studies are of 
the first importance. They enable statements about the 
distribution of ability to be made with some certainty, and 
they provide other data without which further advance is 
impossible. If we regard the State education system as a 
piece of machinery, these are detailed inquiries into the 
working of the machinery. 

Of another sort are the inquiries into the product of the 
machinery, such as Professor Tawney’s Equality (1931), 
Professor Ginsberg’s “‘ Interchange Between Social Classes ” 
(Economic Journal, December 1929), and Professor Carr- 
Saunders’ and Mr. Caradog Jones’ A Survey of the Social 
Structure of England and Wales (1927). It becomes clear from 
these that if one of the objects of the setting up of a vast 
State system of education is to increase social fluidity, by 
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the opening of high position to the best talent without 
consideration of wealth, the results so far achieved are not 
proportionate to the effort expended. That this is in some 
measure due to defects in the machinery of the system is 
evident. To what extent it is due to forces which are outside 
the system, or which control the system, is debatable. 

The question which I have set out to discuss is this: the 
chances for a child of talent but of little wealth to rise 
through the universities (especially Oxford and Cambridge) 
to a position of leadership in the nation are still small, in 
relation to the numbers of such children and to the chances 
of the wealthier; how far is this due to a faulty system of 
selection by scholarship from the secondary schools, how far 
to the deliberate action of those who would lose by com- 
plete equality of opportunity ? The question is, therefore, 
partly one of motive; and I have found necessary a certain 
reassessment of nineteenth-century educational history in 
order to trace motives which are operative at the present 
day. This reassessment is the subject of the present article; 
I hope in a future article to discuss the present situation. 


II. Historica 


The tendency of the historians of education in England has 
been towards that Whiggism which regards as “ progress ”” 
anything which contributes to the present situation. Natur- 
ally so, because they have been concerned with the building 
up of a colossal organization and of the ideals which give it 
life. The disadvantage of such a method is that, as one’s 
diagnosis of the present situation changes, so must one’s view 
of history; otherwise a view of history admittedly partial will 
obscure the present situation. To take but one instance: 
Edward Thring founded a great Public School, Uppingham, 
and in doing so destroyed an ancient Grammar School. 
The destroyer has been forgotten in the founder, but it may 
be that, without minimizing his services to education, we 
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should pay more attention to the destroyer, as representing 
the forces at work in his time. 


(a) 

In a search for motive in educational provision, we may 
pass lightly over the Middle Ages, because their outlines are 
distant enough to be comparatively clear. It is agreed that 
the Church preserved, if not complete, at least considerable 
equality of opportunity in its schools, and that it did this 
because it was concerned with the finished product of educa- 
tion, the clerk, and was willing to take talent where it could 
find it. But it must be remembered that in doing so the 
Church was little hampered by family ties; and that the great 
families had a parallel system of education of their own, which 
enabled them to preserve their own position while tolerating 
the clergy as valuable specialists in learning. 

This state of affairs ended with the Renaissance, when 
learning became more generally necessary. After the 
plunder of the Church under Henry VIII, there seems to 
have been a period, while the Grammar Schools were flourish- 
ing, of almost national education, which is reflected in the 
culture of the age of Shakespeare. But the Grammar Schools, 
though at this time they may have catered for an almost 
nation-wide mixture of classes, soon ceased to do so. As 
English succeeded Latin as the most useful language, some 
of them became stagnant, others were taken over by the 
wealthy and developed into the type of Public School which 
Arnold set himself to reform in the nineteenth century. A 
similar fate overtook the universities. From the middle of 
the seventeenth century onwards learning decayed and the 
position of the poor scholar became uncomfortable, while 
the wealthy came to regard the universities as social rather 
than as educational centres. A significant counterpart of 
this movement is the growth of the charity schools, which 
were intended for the poor only, and which were doing their 
best work in the first half of the eighteenth century. By 
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1800 education was arranged, except for a few active Gram- 
mar Schools, along the horizontal lines of social class. It is 
legitimate to connect this with the fact that the Church had 
now no longer to fling its net widely for recruits, and that 
consequently education was left to individual or family 
endeavour. 

Since 1870 the State has assumed to some extent, though 
with different motives, the position in education which the 
Church held in the Middle Ages. The ideals of the modern 
State (not of any particular Government) as regards educa- 
tional opportunity are clear. Since all its members are equal 
as citizens, it must stand for equality of opportunity. But it 
is important to know whether the State has extended a 
system which was already partially in being before 1870, 
or has, out of existing materials, created a new system, which 
differs fundamentally in ideals from that contemplated before 
1870. Policy in the present and in the future must depend 
upon this, for there is no doubt that much of the pre-1870 
system and the pre-1870 mentality still exists. 

A nation’s ideals must be judged by its actions, not by the 
voices of isolated individuals; and the weight of educational 
opinion in the first half of the nineteenth century shows 
itself, not in the views of Owen or Roebuck, but in the 
growth of the elementary schools. These, owing a debt to 
the charity schools of a century earlier and to the Sunday 
schools which had increased rapidly since 1780, were re- 
ligious in tone and charitable in intention. They aimed at 
enabling the poor to live a better life in their station, but 
not at raising them above that station. Another great 
movement, that of the working-men’s Institutes, differed in 
that the impetus came largely from the working classes, but, 
like the elementary-school movement, it did not constitute 
a threat to the social superiority of the wealthier classes.’ 
For educational opportunity, in the sense of the open career, 
the deciding factor then, as now, was the secondary school. 

' See R. L. Archer, Secondary Education in the XIX Century, p. 100. 
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The state of the decayed Grammar Schools was exposed by 
the Schools Enquiry Commission of 1868. They were a 
heritage of great potentialities but of little practical utility, 
in character unsuitable for modern needs, and in numbers 
insufficient. The attitude of individual endeavour in the 
nineteenth century towards educational opportunity can best 
be judged by an examination of what it did to increase the 
numbers of secondary schools and to fit their character to 
the needs of the time. 


(4) 

The Schoolmasters’ Year Book and Directory gives a full list 
(I do not know what claims it has to completeness) of the 
boys’ and mixed secondary schools in England and Wales, 
as well as of some preparatory schools. For most of them 
the dates of foundation are given. I examined the list in 
the Year Book of 1930-1931 alphabetically to the end of the 
letter “‘ L,” and since this included roughly half the schools 
it may be taken as a representative selection. I omitted all 
schools which do not take boys to the age of sixteen or over. 
There remained 611 schools; 57 of these were undated, 517 
were English and Welsh dated schools, and the remainder 
were Scottish, etc. The figures which follow are based on 
the first 500 of the English and Welsh dated schools. If two 
dates of foundation were given, I took the first as most likely 
to be the date at which the money was bequeathed. 

The figures refer only to boys’ and mixed schools. They 
refer also only to existing schools, and therefore generaliza- 
tion about the earlier centuries is unsafe. My main con- 
cern, however, is with the nineteenth century, where there 
is less risk. Again, the most ephemeral schools are the 
private schools, and these do not affect the chief issue, which 
is the direction and quantity of educational benefaction. 
An added source of inaccuracy in the sixteenth century is 
the attribution to Edward VI of many schools which Leach 
has shown to have been founded much earlier. 
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I have classified the schools into private and non-private, 
and day- and boarding-schools. As to the first, “ private” 
here means “ managed for private profit,”” and does not bear 
the modern official meaning of a school not aided by grant. 
In classing schools as day- or boarding-schools I have con- 
sidered as boarding-schools all those which have either (a) 
at least half their pupils boarders or (4) at least 100 boarders. 
The second qualification gave rise to some anomalies. I 
adopted it because boarders have more influence than day- 
boys in determining the character of a school (e.g. at schools 
where there are a large number of boarders the fees for day- 
boys tend to be high, and so to preserve the exclusive character 
of the school). Again, the few doubtful cases are chiefly 
outside the nineteenth century. 

In the 500 schools considered there were: 


Boarding-schools, non-private : . & 
Boarding-schools, private. . ae 
Day-schools, non-private. . . 987. 
Day-schools, private . ‘ . . 
TABLE I 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE 500 SCHOOLS BY THE CENTURY IN WHICH THEY WERE FOUNDED 
Before 
Century 1200 13th 4th 15th 16th 17th «618th 19th 20th 
Numbers . 1 2 7 23 98 67 22 159 116 


It is interesting to note that fewer of the 500 schools have 
survived from the eighteenth than from the fifteenth century. 
Otherwise there is nothing striking in these figures. The 
nineteenth century appears as the most prolific in founda- 
tions, which is not surprising in view of the great increase 
in population. 

Tasie II and Cuart I show the distribution of the 275 
schools founded since 1800, by decades of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 


TABLE II 
Decade, 
19th Century a ee eae ee > 6 © weaeG@e. 2 ses § 
Numbers . - 22 3 3 80 18 87 22 27 55 48 22 46 
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Rate of Foundation of Boys’ and Mixed Secondary Schools, still existing ; by decades 
since 1800. 
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Cuart II. 


Rate of Foundation of Boys’ and Mixed Secondary Schools, still existing; by decades 
since 1800. 
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Here is clearly shown the lack of interest in secondary 
education in the early part of the nineteenth century. The 
rate of foundation increases steadily through the century, 
and rapidly in the iast decade. Out of 159 schools founded 
in that century, 55, more than one-third, date from the last 
ten years, and 82, more than half, from the last twenty years of 
it. But between 1880 and 1900 many schools were founded 
from public funds, either as Welsh Intermediate Schools, or 
as Higher Elementary Schools which became secondary 
schools after the Act of 1902, and some were created or 
refounded by the Endowed Schools Commissioners out 
of ancient endowments. The activities of private benefactors 
must therefore be looked for chiefly in the period 1800-1880, 
when the rate of foundation was no greater than in the 
sixteenth century. 

Tasce III and Cuart II represent a closer inquiry into 
motive. Leaving out the private schools, on the ground that 
the motive for their founding was probably private profit, 
I distinguished the boarding- from the day-schools. There 
were left 200 day-schools and 45 boarding-schools. 


TABLE III 


DistRisuTION OF Day- AND Boarpino-scHoot Founpations By Degcapges OF THE 
NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


Decade, 


roth Century . 2 2 en a 8 9 10 aoth Cent I 2 3 
Day-school . Se ke es ae ee. ok fe ee 44 20 39 
Boarding-school F ei 2? te oe ee oe eS, 8; 4 


Out of 97 day-schools founded during the nineteenth 
century, 52 were founded in the last decade, and 69 in the 
last twenty years, when public money was active. These 
figures are consistent with the rapid meeting of a long-felt need. 
On the other hand, between 1800 and 1880, when the activity 
of private benefactors was most important, out of 60 schools 
founded 32 were boarding-schools. One can trace here the 
influence of Arnold, whose reforms at Rugby were carried 
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out in the early ‘forties. But though Arnold could make a 
certain type of school popular, he could not make another 
type less necessary, and it is legitimate to inquire into the 
motives of the founders. 

A boarding-school, as distinct from a charity institution 
or a home, is almost inevitably a school for the wealthy. 
Few, even of the most heavily endowed schools, can now 
reduce their total charges much below £100 a year, and in 
the nineteenth century, when fees were lower, incomes were 
lower too. The percentage of the population which can 
pay this amount for the education of one child is extremely 
small. If, therefore, opportunities in secondary education 
are to be widely spread, the provision of day-schools must be 
many times greater than that of boarding-schools. On this 
supposition the rate of foundation of day-schools between 
1800 and 1880 is surprisingly low. But if secondary 
education is to be regarded as a social, not an educational, 
category, the figures become understandable. It must be 
remembered that benefactors were at the same period 
founding large numbers of elementary schools for the work- 
ing classes; this, taken with the figures just given, would 
seem to indicate a tendency to found elementary schools 
for the poor and secondary schools mainly for the wealthier 
classes, that is, those from which the benefactors were 
drawn. 

The State, though it began its educational career as the 
assistant of private benefaction, in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century came to have quite different aims. The 
reform of the ancient universities, the reform and refounda- 
tion of many Grammar Schools by the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners, the Welsh Intermediate Schools, the Higher 
Elementary Schools before 1902, and the maintained second- 
ary schools after 1902 were all State activities. These were 
the key to higher opportunities in education for the poor. 
Granted that the State built upon foundations which private 
benefaction had laid in the elementary schools, it is yet 
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difficult to believe, in the light of the figures I have given, 
that the private benefactors of the earlier part of the century 
had in mind, or were favourably disposed to, a scheme such 
as the State ultimately set up. 


(c) 

This conclusion is strengthened by an analysis of the 
Public Schools. The figures which follow are taken from 
The Public Schools Year Book, 1933. This publication contains 
a list of 167 schools. The list cannot be taken as representing 
anything but itself. It does not contain all the best, or all 
the largest, schools in the country; but since two of the 
qualifications for admission to the list are that the schools 
shall not be managed for private profit, and that they shall 
send a considerable number of pupils every year to the 
ancient universities, an inquiry into it is useful for my 
purpose. In addition, many of the schools in the list carry 
high social prestige, and there is great competition to get 
into them. 

In general I followed the same principles of analysis as in 
the previous inquiry. It must be noted that the division into 
day- and boarding-schools is the division as it stands at 
present, not when the schools were founded. This par- 
ticularly affects the sixteenth century, since many of the 
schools given for that century as boarding-schools were 
founded as day-schools, and were only converted in the 
eighteenth or the nineteenth century. 

This list contains schools in Scotland, the Channel Islands, 
and Northern Ireland, as well as in England and Wales. I 
omitted the one school in the Irish Free State, and also the 
Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, the former on the grounds 
of nationality, the latter as a specialist institution not useful 
for discovering motive in foundation. 

There remained 165 schools, of which 107 are boarding- 
schools and 58 day-schools. 
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Rate of Foundation of Public Schools, by centuries since A.D. 1000. 
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Rate of Foundation of Public Schools, by decades since 1800. 
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TABLE IV and CHART III 
Numpers or Pustic SCHOOLS FOUNDED IN EACH CENTURY SINCE THE TENTH, SHOWING 
THOSE AT PRESENT DAY-SCHOOLS AND THOSE AT PRESENT BOARDING-SCHOOLS 
Before 
Century rooo mth 12th 13th xz4th rth «6th = 7th 28th xgth oth 


Day-schools ) a o 8 2 26 eT 3 = 
Boarding-schools. 3 1 1 ° 2 4 32 6 3 51 4 


The sixteenth and nineteenth were the two centuries most 
prolific in foundations, 64 in the latter as against 58 in the 
former. Of the sixteenth-century foundations, 32 out of 58 
are now boarding-schools. But the tendency of the sixteenth 
century was to found day-schools, and many of these 32 
were founded as day-schools and have become boarding- 
schools since. The dividing line in time is not clear. In 
the eighteenth century some of them may have been taking 
more boarders than day-boys; but it was during the nine- 
teenth, under the influence of Arnold and Thring, that they 
became boarding-schools of size and approached the standing 
of Public Schools. Cases in point are Repton, Oundle, 
Oakham, and Uppingham. Out of a total of 107 boarding- 
schools, 55 have been founded since 1800; if we add to these 
a considerable number of conversions, it becomes clear that 
it is to the nineteenth century that we owe the bulk of the 
Public (boarding) Schools. 

It is possible, as TABLE V shows, to narrow down the search 
still further. 


TABLE V anp CHART IV 


NumBers OF Pusiic SCHOOLS FOUNDED IN EACH DECADE OF THE NINETEENTH AND 
TwentieTH Centuries. THE SEPARATION OF DAY-SCHOOLS AND BOARDING-SCHOOLS 
IS HERE SIGNIFICANT AND CAN BE RELIED UPON 


Decade, 

19th Century 2. & 2 5 6 7 8 9 1 2othCent. 1 2 3 
Day-schools . we $62.8 3 8 es °© 0 Oo 
Boarding-schools. 2 1 4 1 11 5 14 7 5 '! arg 


The influence of Arnold is, as might be expected, more 
strikingly shown here than in the figures for the secondary 
schools, but the course of boarding-school foundation is 
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similar to that shown in Cuart II, with a peak in the 
*sixties and a subsequent decline. Between 1840 and 1890, 
again taking no account of conversions, 42 of the total of 
107 boarding-schools were founded. 

If, leaving the figures for a moment, we take into account 
not numbers but character, and trace back the Public School 
idea only as far as 1800, we find nine great (so-called truly 
Public) schools existing then, the remainder of the pre-1800 
foundations having obtained Public School rank since that 
date. Six of the nine were boarding-schools, but it is not 
upon these six that the present Public (boarding) School is 
modelled. It needed Arnold to alter completely the char- 
acter of a boarding-school before the crop of new foundations 
and conversions appeared. Keate and his peers, the flogging 
head masters, hold places of little honour among the Fathers 
of the Public Schools. 

Finally, as to motive. Since 1840, 57 Public Schools (47 
boarding-schools and 10 day-schools) have been founded. 
Three of the day-schools (Newcastle-under-Lyme High 
School, Hulme Grammar School, Manchester, and George 
Watson’s College, Edinburgh) were founded with money be- 
queathed before the nineteenth century. Of the 47 board- 
ing schools, twenty ! make reductions for sons of clergy, and 
one (Epsom) for sons of medical men; nine,? including some 
of the 21, make reductions for sons of military or naval men; 
only one (Fettes) has substantial provision in the foundation 
for any considerable number of boys to be admitted by merit 
without distinction for birth (by “ substantial ’” I mean large 
enough to allow really poor boys to go to the school). 
These nineteenth-century boarding-schools are, then, con- 


The figures in this paragraph were also taken from the Public Schools Year Book, 1933, 
which gives details of scholarships, reductions of fees, etc. 

The twenty schools referred to are: Ardingly, Campbell College, Bloxham, Brighton, 
Cheltenham, Dean Close, Eastbourne, Framlingham, Haileybury, Hurstpierpoint, 
Lancing, Leatherhead, Marlborough, Monkton Combe, Rossall, St. Edward’s, Oxford, 
St. Lawrence, Ramsgate, Trent, Weymouth, and Worksop. 

* Brighton, Dean Close, Eastbourne, Imperial Service College, Kelly College, Monkton 
Combe, Trent, Wellington, and Weymouth. 
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cerned primarily with educating boys from a certain class; 
with this limitation they may aim at producing a certain 
type of person. In this respect the aims of their founders 
differ fundamentally from those of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance, when, though preference may have been given 
to founder’s kin or to boys of a certain locality, there is very 
seldom found this emphasis on the admittance only of boys 
from a certain class of society. Indeed, the emphasis is 
usually laid first on religion, and secondly on the cheapness 
of the schools. 

In common parlance, the term “‘ Public School” is, with 
a few notable exceptions, taken to mean a boarding-school. 
There is justice in this usage, since schools such as Blackburn 
or Bury Grammar Schools are of a type completely different 
from the great boarding-schools; they fall into line with the 
State secondary schools. The Public Schools, in the com- 
mon meaning of the term, are supposed to be the inheritors 
of a great tradition, going back to the Renaissance and the 
Middle Ages. They have, themselves, been at pains to foster 
this belief. But I have shown that the connexion with these 
earlier times is a very tenuous one ; and though it may do 
no harm to pay respect to William of Wykeham or even to 
Alfred the Great as the true originator of the Public School 
idea, it is nevertheless true that in bulk of numbers, in 
character as determined by Arnold and his successors among 
the great head masters, and in motive as regards educational 
opportunity, the conception of the modern Public School 
dates from the nineteenth century. 

I would not assert, on the basis of the figures of secondary 
and Public Schools which I have given, that the establish- 
ment of an exclusive system of secondary education was a 
main, or even a conscious, motive of benefactors in the 
nineteenth century. The sequence of cause and effect seems 
to have been roughly as follows. The Industrial Revolution 
produced a large new wealthy class which desired a first- 
rate education for its sons. Secondary education being, at 
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the beginning of the century, in a moribund condition, there 
followed a flood of criticism of the Public Schools. Railways, 
after 1830, made boarding-schools on a large scale possible. 
Arnold and other reformers after 1840 made them fashion- 
able. There is much reason for thinking that the founders 
were aiming partly at making available for the professional 
classes a kind of education which the wealthy were getting 
for themselves. 

But there is danger of mistaking the instruments of social 
forces, such as the railways, for the social forces themselves. 
I have mentioned above the case of Thring, the great head 
master of Uppingham. He attempted to turn Oakham, an 
old-established Grammar School, into a preparatory school 
for Uppingham, also an old-established Grammar School, 
which he was turning into a Public School.’ He was thus, 
in trying to get the best material into his school, an anti- 
democratic influence. But he would have been powerless 
without the curious social phenomenon by which the num- 
bers and the reputation of a school rise with the cost of 
education there. The great head masters must be included 
with the railways as the instruments of greater social forces. 

If good secondary education was the chief need of the 
wealthy in the early part of the nineteenth century, there 
seems to be no good reason why the boarding-schools should 
have been reformed first. (The Grammar Schools had to 
wait for the Schools Enquiry Commission of 1868.) Nor 
is it easy to explain the course of events after 1880. One 
would expect that, as the State-reformed and State-main- 
tained secondary schools grew in numbers and reputation, 
the popularity of the boarding-schools would have declined, 
if only for reasons of economy. The opposite, however, was 
the case. Mr. Stephen Foot has shown (in The Nineteenth 
Century for January 1930) that the numbers at 13 of the great 
Public Schools increased by 150 per cent. between 1866 and 
1930; and at 55 of the greater Public (boarding) Schools 


» Archer, op. cit., p. 217. 
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numbers increased by 30 per cent., from 17,089 to 22,373, 
between 1912 and 1928. Thus the decline in the rate 
of foundation of boarding-schools after 1870, which was 
noticeable in Cuarts II and IV above, is offset by an 
increase in numbers at the schools already founded. This 
is a natural development, in view of the fact that age and 
tradition are more important than modern buildings or 
advanced ideas of education in determining the reputation 
of these schools. 

The essential fact is that the Public School system has 
grown in popularity with the growth of the State day-schools. 
Parents who, before 1900, would have been content to send 
their sons to the local Grammar School, have, since the estab- 
lishment of the free-place system, made every effort to send 
them to boarding-schools. The parents, as Dr. Cyril Nor- 
wood says, “‘ were quite determined that their own children 
should not ‘ pick up an accent.’ This is one of the plain 
governing facts of our social system to-day .. .”;' and 
“the Liberal Party, when they opened the schools to the 
people, and enforced the system of free-places, did very 
effectively something which they never had in mind: they 
created a ‘ boom’ in the public schools.” ? 

If this was the reaction of the well-to-do to the throwing 
open of the day-schools, one would not expect private bene- 
faction to have contributed greatly to that throwing open. 
In London, by 1885, endowments provided for 140 scholar- 
ships from elementary schools to secondary schools—fewer 
than 40 entrants every year. In Liverpool, by 1890, there 
were 12 such scholarships, and in Birmingham the King 
Edward’s Foundation, which provided for something over 
70 free entrants in a year, was considered adequate.* These 
figures are ridiculously small when compared with the 
tremendous extension of the free-place system at the present 


‘ae Tradition of Education, p. 131. 
® See Studies in Secondary Education, 1892, p. 87, and separate chapters on schools in 
Liverpool and Birmingham. 
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day, and that they went very little way towards meeting the 
need of their own day is proved by the development of the 
Higher Elementary Schools, which were the response of 
the School Boards to a great public demand, and by the 
use of public funds to provide 5,000 scholarships at seconday 
schools by 1900, six years before the free-place system was 
introduced.' 

It seems, then, that not only was private benefaction during 
the nineteenth century comparatively unfriendly to the 
setting up of a democratic system of secondary schools, 
but when such a system was being set up there was little 
attempt by private benefactors to increase opportunities 
for the poor in it. On the contrary, the flight from the 
day-schools seems to show a desire for exclusiveness on the 
part of those who were interested in the private system. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We have seen in the nineteenth century the building up 
not of one system of education but of two. On the one 
hand, private, or unofficial, activity, founding elementary 
schools for the poor, founding boarding-schools for the 
wealthier, and neglecting, in comparison, the secondary 
day-schools, seems to have been aiming at a system based 
upon social class, in which the prospects of the children would 
be determined largely by the position of the parents. Parallel 
with this system, and at certain points imposed upon it, is 
the State’s system, which has taken over the elementary 
schools and nearly freed them from the stigma of charity, 
while reforming and extending the secondary day-schools, and 
creating the free-place system as a link between the two. 
It has, by reforming the older universities, and later by 
establishing State and Local-Authority Scholarships, linked 
the day-schools with the universities. The State system is 
thus a solvent of social class. In the twentieth century we 


* See the Board of Education’s Memorandum on Examinations for Scholarships and Free 
Places in Secondary Schools (H.M.S.O., 1928). 
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have seen the reaction of the older system to the State’s 
system in the flight from the day-schools and the continued 
growth of the boarding-schools. 

It would be a misreading of history to conclude that there 
was some special virus in the nineteenth century which made 
it more undemocratic than others, or its wealthy people more 
selfish. There have, throughout our history, been only two 
social forces in favour of equality of opportunity in education, 
and at the same time strong enough to achieve it. One was 
the Medieval Church, which had to look widely for talent; 
the other is the modern State, which, in so far as it is 
democratic, must stand for equal opportunity as a part of 
equal citizenship. There is one social force which has 
always stood, and as far as one can see always must stand, 
for inequality—that is the family. 

In the Middle Ages Church and family, equality and 
privilege, could work side by side because they worked largely 
in different spheres of life. At the Renaissance they came 
together, and, perhaps because it was the Church’s system 
of education which the wealthy desired rather than the 
opposite, perhaps because society was in a state of flux and 
there were no clear class divisions, it was the Church’s 
ideals which for a time suffused the Grammar Schools. But 
the Church lost its old educational needs and ideals, and 
privilege triumphed, so that the eighteenth century is one of 
quiescence because there was no force to struggle with the 
dominance of the family over education. In the nineteenth 
century such a force, the State, arose. It is different from 
the Medieval Church in that its educational ideals embrace 
the whole of society, not only a part of it, and the system of 
equality for which it stands cannot co-exist with a system of 
privilege. There is, therefore, a conflict in ideals between 
the State and the family, a struggle in which the State cannot 
be satisfied until its system also embraces the whole of society. 

The weakness in conventional educational history is that 
it does not make this struggle clear. It is inclined to regard 
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the two forces, and the two systems, as supplementing one 
another. In many respects they can do so. Education in 
many of its aspects is a legitimate object of charity, which is 
an activity particularly subject to the influence of the family. 
Charity schools of all kinds, Settlements, the Y.M.C.A., and 
similar organizations can all be supported by those who yet 
are determined that their own children shall have the very 
best that life can offer, to the exclusion, if necessary, of the 
children of others. But the equalizing of educational oppor- 
tunities can never be an object of such charity. It is not a 
question of the selfishness of the wealthy, which no one has 
ever proved to be greater than the selfishness of the poor, but 
of the ties of family and kindred. It is natural that every 
family should strive to do its best for its own members, 
irrespective of their ability; it would be unnatural to expect 
those who already have position and wealth to subscribe to a 
state of affairs in which their own children or relations might 
sink to the bottom of the social scale, to be replaced by others 
of more ability. The Medieval Church could, and the 
modern State can, subscribe to such a state of affairs pre- 
cisely because they are freed from the ties of family. We 
must expect, then, that if educational equality is to come, 
it will not come gradually and inevitably, but will have to be 
imposed by the State. 


With this reading of educational history in mind we can 
turn to present-day problems of educational organization. 
As far as they concern my subject they are these. The 
line of opportunity runs through the Infant School to the 
Junior School to the age of “11 plus.” There is, then, a wide 
branching-out in many directions, through the Secondary 
School proper, or Grammar School, the Central School, the 
Senior School, the ‘“‘ Modern” School, and the Junior 
Technical School. The process of selection for these 
branches is still faulty. Through the secondary school the 
line of highest opportunity runs to the scholarship stage 
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and the university. There are many gaps and weaknesses 
in it, as some children fall out because they are needed at 
home as wage-earners, some because the secondary school to 
which they are entitled to go does not provide good facilities 
for winning scholarships. Finally, the process of selection at 
the scholarship stage is admittedly faulty. How are we to 
ensure that the reserves of highest ability in the poorer 
classes, vastly greater than those in the wealthier classes 
which use the private school and Public School systems,’ are 
adequately represented at the universities, especially at 
Oxford and Cambridge, which offer the greatest oppor- 
tunities ? To ensure this is a matter both of social justice 
and of national well-being, in that the nation will be better 
served if it uses its best intellects in its service. 

It is doubtful whether the present line of advance in 
education is directed towards this end. The emphasis is at 
present laid on the “‘ broadening-out”’ process at “11 plus.” 
The raising of the general leaving-age to fifteen, and the 
completion of reorganization along the lines of the Hadow 
Report, are good in themselves. But they still fit, so long as 
the national finances will support them, into what may be 
called the charitable conception of education. They can be 
supported benevolently by everyone. And they may even, 
in their repercussions, prejudice the secondary-school system. 
There are suggestions that the secondary schools should be 
brought more into line with “ modern needs,” or modern 
industry, by the adoption of a more commercial or technical 
bias; or that they should be grouped with other forms of 
the education of the adolescent in large “ multiple-bias ” 
schools. 

While we cannot regard the secondary schools, even prin- 
cipally, as recruiting grounds for the universities, this is, 
nevertheless, one of their functions, as important socially as 


1 Vastly greater, even though the highest ability be more frequent, in proportion to 
numbers, in the upper classes. See the article by Gray and Moshinsky in Tur Socio- 
LocicaL Review, April 1935. 
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educationally. And they must exercise this function nation- 
ally, so that every child of great ability has a chance of rising 
through them. How they are exercising this function at the 
present day, in relation to the private and Public schools, 
and what effects new developments in educational policy are 
likely to have upon their exercise of it, I hope to discuss in 
another article. 











FURTHER HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 
FOR THE GROWTH OF THE CHINESE 
POPULATION 


By C. P. FITZGERALD 


[s the section of the Ming Shih (History of the Ming Dynasty) 
dealing with territorial divisions, figures for three censuses 
taken during that dynasty are given in full. The Ming em- 
pire, a territory approximately the same as the modern 
Republic of China, was divided into fifteen provinces, of 
which twelve continue with unchanged boundaries to the 
present time, while three (the Ming Shensi, Hukuang, and 
Nanking) have each been divided into two in later times. 
Since, with these exceptions, the provinces of the Ming em- 
pire and the modern republic are identical, and the Ming 
censuses are given province by province, it is possible to com- 
pare the distribution of population under the Ming dynasty 
(1368-1644) with that of the present time. 

It must be remembered that the Ming censuses only took 
account of taxpayers, and therefore the differences between 
the various provinces are more an indication of relative 
wealth and poverty than of the total number of inhabitants. 
In the following table the figures for the three censuses of 
1393, 1491, and 1578 are set out together for comparison. 
The figures for households are omitted for clarity, but the 
totals, which are not given in the Ming History, are included. 

It will be remarked that the figures for the two provinces 
of Shansi and Honan in the census of 1491 are identical. It 
seems safe to assume that this is due to a copyist’s error. The 
absence of any figures for Kueichou for the census of 1393 is 
explained by the fact that this province was not established 
until some years later, the territory from which it was formed 
being detached from the neighbouring provinces of Yunnan, 
Szechuan, and Hukuang (Hunan). Other anomalies are 
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TABLE I 
Censuses Or THE Mino Dywnasry 

Province. 1393- 1491. 1578. 
SE ee ee oe. 37 4,264,888 
Shantung. - - - - + 5,255,876 a5 9,67 5:664,099 
Shansi_ . . , . . + 4,072,127 4390,4 5»319,359 
Honan js ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 9912, 4,360,4 5,193, 
Shensi and Kansu. : : - 2,916, ony! 4,502,067 
Szechuan . , ‘ ; ‘ ae en 3,102,073 
Hunan and Hupei . . ° , £382 48 2? I ae 4,308,785 
Kiangsi =H . . . 2549, 5,859, 
Kiangsu and Anhui . , , ° 7,993 10,410,851 
eg, a 5054s 5 153,005 
Fukien . . . . oat 2,1 1,738,793 
Kuangtung . 3,007,932 1,817,384 5,040,055 
a. : ; : ‘ - 1,482,671 1,676,274 1,186,179 

i P . > . F 258,693 290,972 
Yunnan . ‘ ° _ : , 259,270 125,955 1,476,692 








60,545,813 55,036,238 63,601,046 


perhaps to be explained by treating the figures as a census of 
taxpayers only. Thus the fact that Chekiang, the smallest 
province in the empire, has the largest population in 1393, 
may be explained if it was in fact the wealthiest. The very 
high figures, comparatively, for Kiangsi, not now one of the 
most populous provinces, could be accounted for by the fact 
that the porcelain industry, the principal industry of the 
period, was located in that province. It is difficult to under- 
stand how the immense, fertile, and sheltered province of 
Szechuan can have escaped taxation as lightly as these 
figures suggest. Perhaps the most reliable indication 
afforded is the evidence for the influx of settlers into the south- 
west, Yunnan and Kueichou, which is confirmed in historical 
records as well as local tradition. Finally, if these figures 
were to be regarded as a full enumeration of the inhabitants 
of the empire we should have to accept the conclusion that 
in the 1432 years which elapsed between the last census of 
the Han dynasty in a.p. 146 and the last census of the Ming 
in 1578, the population of China had only increased by about 
sixteen millions, whereas in the last three hundred years it 
has increased by 340 millions and more. A study of the 
censuses of the Manchu dynasty (Ch‘ing) will show that such 
a conclusion is unnecessary. 
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The Manchus began the conquest of China proper in 1644 
when they occupied Peking, the Ming capital, which was 
then in the hands of rebels. They did not complete the con- 
quest of the Ming pretenders until eighteen years later, and 
even then the south of China remained under the rule of tri- 
butary Chinese princes, free from the administration of the 
Manchu court. The subsequent revolt of these princes was 
not put down until 1682, when the whole Ming empire was 
for the first time brought under direct Manchu rule. No full 
census of the population could therefore have been taken 
before that date, but a history of the Manchu dynasty, the 
Tung Hua Lu, gives annual census totals from 1651 onwards. 
The figures given in this book are a simple total, not divided 
between households and persons (“‘ mouths,” as the Chinese 
put it), nor between provinces as in the Ming History. For 
the first three reigns, Shun Chih, K‘ang Hsi and Yung Chéng, 
the phrase used may be translated either as “‘ population ” or 
“ population, adult males.” It will be seen that this descrip- 
tion changes when applied to the censuses of Ch‘ien Lung and 
later reigns. 

The annual totals for the first three reigns are given below, 
in Tables II, III, and IV. It will be noticed that no census 
seems to have been taken in the year in which the reigning 
emperor died, and in one or two other years no figures are 
given. 

The very small figure for the first census of Shun Chih and 
the rapid increase in the subsequent years of his reign are 
obviously accounted for by the limited extent of the Manchu 
authority in the early years, and its rapid expansion as the 
invasion progressed. The setback experienced between the 
years 1674 and 1682 in the reign of K‘ang Hsi corresponds 
exactly to the years in which the southern Chinese princes 
made a determined and sustained attempt to drive the 
Manchus out of China. It will be noticed that in the years 
following the end of the rebellion in 1683 several successive 
totals are identical, and this again occurs from 1705 to 1707. 
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14,057,205 
14,033,900 
15,412,776 


TABLE Ill 
Rzion or K‘ano Hst, 1662-1722 


| (Adult Males). 


19,203,2 
19,284,37 
19,301 ag 
19,312,111 
19, ,I 
apie 
19,366,227 
ve ge 

19, 3 
19.407-587 
19,431,567 
19,393,587 
17,246,472 
16,075,5 
16,08 
10,210,357 
16,845,7 
16,914,2 
17; 

17,2 
19,432,753 
19,521, 
20,340 
20,341,73 
20,341,738 
20,349,341 
20,363,568 
20,363,568 
20,363,568 
20,365,783 


TABLE IV 
Rzicn or Yunc Cuéna, 
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TABLE II 
ee 


1723-1735 


Population 
(Adult Males), 
18,611,996 
18 632, 881 
19,008,913 
19,087,572 

No data 


(Adit Male) 


20,365,783 
20,370,654 
20,370,6 
20,410,3 
ee 
20,410, 
meg oy 
20,410,963 
20,411,163 
20,411,380 
20,411,480 
20,412,380 
20,412,560 
20,412,560 
20,412,560 
21,621,320 
No data 
23,311,236 
24,621,324 
24,623,524 
23,647,607 
24,741, 
24 706007 


24,932.44 
24,973 
25,020, 


25,029,949 
29,616,209 
No data 


(Adult Males). 


26,332,457 
- 4302, = 


asd 
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It must be supposed that no census was in fact taken in these 
years, and that the last total was accepted and repeated until 
a new census was carried out. By 1735, ninety years after 
the Manchu conquest had begun, and half a century after 
the pacification of the whole empire, the population did not 
much exceed 27 millions, or less than half that of the Ming 
empire in 1391 and 1578. It is clear that the phrase “ popu- 
lation ” cannot have meant the true total of the inhabitants, 
and even if taxpaying adult males is meant, the small totals 
are surprising. 

From 1734, the year before the death of the emperor Yung 
Chéng, to 1741, the sixth year of his successor Ch‘ien Lung, 
there are no figures. In giving the census figures for 1741 the 
author of the Tung Hua Lu uses a new phrase, which is there- 
after repeated in every instance. This may be translated as 
the “‘ population of the whole empire, every province, great 
and small (i.e. adults and children), men and women.” It 
will be seen that these words expressly state what is meant by 
a census in the modern world, and exclude the possibility of 
such a meaning as “ taxpayers” or “ adults.” As will be 
seen from Table V, the figures show an enormous increase in 
accordance with this new definition, and provide a satisfac- 
tory answer to the problem raised by the discrepancy 
between the so-called census figures of the earlier reigns and 
dynasties and the large figures recorded for the years of 
Ch‘ien Lung and his successors down to modern times. In 
the interval between the death of Yung Chéng and the sixth 
year of Ch‘ien Lung, a new system of inclusive enumeration 
of the whole population was devised, and henceforward 
applied, with occasional gaps, until the death of Tao Kuang 
in 1850. 

It seems probable that the sudden and inexplicable jump 
of one hundred millions recorded for the year 1786, but not 
maintained in 1787, is due to a misprint or copyist’s error ; 
the figure for 2, which in Chinese is made by two horizontal 
lines superimposed, has been replaced accidentally by the 
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TABLE V 
Reon or Cx‘ten Luno 
Population Population 
and 
rey aa Sete. oa — on 
1741 ~ ° . ‘ a 3559 1769. ‘ ‘ . 212,023, 
1742 ~=« ‘ , . hot s77o. Ct ‘ ; - a 219,81$01 
1743 . . . : 1771 . . . . 535) 
1744 =. ? : P ee batoe 1772 —=— é . é 216467 08 
174 , : . - 169,922,127 1773—t«‘s ; ‘ ; oaiionaas 
17 > . : ‘ ¥ 806.975 1774 = - : ; + 221,027,224 
174 ° , , . o data 177 . ‘ : - 264,561,355 
17. : ‘ ° -  Nodata Ls : ° ; . 268,298,181 
1749 ~«C- ‘ ‘ - 177,495,039 177 . . , .  Nodata 
1750 ‘ ‘ ; i 38,540 177 , . ° . 242,965,618 
ca Citi . : . 11359 1779 —- , ‘ - 275,042,916 
1752 —=ti«j : , ‘ 1ybo ; , . - No data 
1753—Ci« - : ; 83.678. 59 781 . . . 279,816,070 
1754 —=C- ; . ° Pa ie 1782 ‘ : . 281,822,675 
1755 =: . R ‘ 2 12,881 1783 —(t. . . : 284,0335785 
17 . , ; . 615,514 1784 =~. . ‘ - 2 33 »307 
195 ; . ‘ . 178 , , ‘ . 288, 3914 
1738 : . ; ; a ena B 808 788 ; : : : 391, 102 : 
1759 = : , : 91,859 1 . ‘ ; . ,01 
4 . ; ‘ : ishisron7 188 : , ‘ , 204.8529 
1761. ; ; - 198,214,555 1789 . ; . : 
3762 _—ti«j , ‘ . roost 1790 ; , ; Roh 
1763 =(C«w : . . 204,209,828 1791 ; . - $04,354,110 
1764 =~. ‘ : - 205,591,017 1792 . . - 907,467,279 
176 ; 4 ‘ . h ~ ~~ 1793 —- : : - 310,497,210 
1 ‘ ‘ : - 208,095, 1794 = ° ‘ - 13,2 788 
1767 _—ti«x. ‘ ‘ - 209,839, 17 . . . ; 308 
Beer Soy oe 


figure for 3, which is similarly made by three horizontal 
lines superimposed. Other large variations are not so easily 
explained, unless it be supposed that, whether on account of 
famines or floods, it was not always found possible to carry 
out a complete census every year. In the following tables, 
VI and VII, similar variations occur, but it should be observed 
that in those years marked by an asterisk the entry records 
that certain districts or even whole provinces were not in- 
cluded, probably on account of natural calamities or local 
rebellions. 

With the death of the emperor Tao Kuang, in 1850, the 
Tung Hua Lu comes to an end. The reign of his successor, 
Hsien Féng, was throughout disturbed by the great Tai 
P‘ing rebellion, which would have made any full census tak- 
ing impossible for many years. Two later censuses, those of 
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TABLE VI 
Reon or Cua Cu‘ina 


Seeeietien 
Date. snd chiro). Date. es chaos)” 
1796. . = 662,044 —_ coer} - $52,900,024 
1797: . . ; 1,333 810 —Ct«; : : - 345+717,214 
1298 ; . . ; gy Wirt , , . sohhvopes 
1799 - > e . py 12 —t« ; , - $33,700,5 
1800. : : - 295,237,311 813—=Ci«i : ; - 336,451,672 
wor. . P . ao7.998.348 1814 —=Ci«j. , ; . 916,574,895 
1802. : ‘ - 299,749, 181 . ‘ , . 926,574,895 
1803_«j ‘ ‘ . 02,2 Z 181 ° F : . 928,814,957 
1804 . . ; 1,2 1817 —i«j. : , - $31,330,433 
= : ; : - 932,181,403 18. ‘ : . 348,820,037 
I ‘ ° . - 335,309,469 1819 , ° - g01,260,540 
— ° ‘ : - 338,062,439 1820. ° . : No data 
i , . . + $59,291,724 
TABLE VII 
Reion or Tao Kvano 
Population Population 

(Men, women, (Men, women, 
Date. and children). Date. and children). 
1821 $55»542,058 1836 x . , - 404,901,448 
1822 372+457:539 183 405,923,174 
1823 $75»153,122 18 409,038,799 
1824 $74,601, 192 1839 410,850,6 39 
182 379,885:3 52340 1840 412,81 4,82 
I od 1841 413,457,311 
1827. . . sie 1842 414,686,994 
1828. ; . . 1531 a 1843 417,239,09 
1829. : : A 500,650 1844 419.441,3 
1830 ; , , = I ‘ : ‘ - 421,342,730 
1831. ‘ . : o data 1846 ° ; . . 421,121,129 
1832 x ‘ ‘ »192 — 1847. ‘ , : 424,938,900 
1833. j : ; 306,042,096 1848 —(tw ° , . 7,016 
a. « : . ° 1849 —Ci«; . . - 412,986,649 
1835. . . 401,767058 


1885 and 1910,1 show a progressive decline from the last 
figures of Tao Kuang’s reign. Whether this is to be attri- 
buted to a real decline, or to less efficient recording, there is 
nothing to show. 


TABLE VIII 
Censuses or 1885 AND 1910 
1885. Igr0. 
377,400,000 $16,271,000 


It will be remarked that these modern records deal only in 
round numbers, which would suggest that they are less 


accurate than the earlier censuses of the Ch‘ing dynasty. 
1 Published in The China Year Book. 
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SOCIAL SURVEYS AND SOCIOLOGY 
By A. F. WELLS 


LTHOUGH the term “ Social Survey,” taken literally, 

could be applied to any kind of work dealing with society 
in any of its aspects, it is usually given a conventional 
meaning, and applied to studies having reference to some 
particular contemporary society or localized group. Thus a 
work on “‘ Urbanism” is not a survey, while Booth’s Life and 
Labour of the People in London is. Further, some surveys focus 
upon one problem only, such as suicide, while others set out 
to deal with many aspects of the society studied : population, 
industries, communications, standard of living, housing, local 
government, amusements, and soon. It is the latter kind of 
survey that will be considered here. 

It might be thought that such work would be purely 
descriptive, and would be to developed societies what 
ethnography is to the simpler ones. This seems to be the 
view of Professor Steinmetz. On the other hand, surveys of 
societies can scarcely avoid dealing, in some way or other, 
with the way in which one institution or condition affects the 
others, and some have definitely had this end in view. The 
question therefore arises, how, and with what success, 
have they dealt with these relations? Here it is proposed, 
therefore, to review a few kinds, or “ schools,” of survey, 
to indicate briefly what they set out to do, what problems they 
approached and how they approached them, and to see 
what arises from the discussion of these schools as to the place 
of the survey in sociological study. 

The problem set himself by Frederic Le Play, whom it 
may be appropriate to consider first, was suggested by the 
state of affairs which had, in his view, been occasioned by 
the Industrial Revolution and the revolutions in France. 
As a Catholic, distressed at the swift changes taking place in 
social life, which were due, he felt, to the influence of the 
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doctrines of Rousseau and Adam Smith, he asks, how can 
we discover the forces conserving moral prosperity and 
stability—terms he equates—in our society? While the 
peoples of the past were contented in their submission to the 
divine law and the authority exercised by the fathers of the 
families, ‘‘ to-day,” he says, “ this compensation for the ills 
of public life is destroyed in the disorganised populations of 
the West. The natural units of every human society, the 
families, are divided. . . . The present evil condition of the 
West probably surpasses anything which we know of in the 
past. . . . A fact so remarkable carries in itself its lesson: to 
this unprecedented division of minds and interests we must 
oppose all the means of union which can be offered by the 
tradition of the past, governed by the experience and wisdom 
of the present day. It is the knowledge and the employment 
of these means which become, in the West, the principal 
object of social science, and imprint a special character 
upon the method of observation.” 4 

In the eyes of Le Play, Social Science must be founded 
upon a concrete study of contemporary societies which seeks 
to discover in them those conditions which favour social 
prosperity and stability and those which are unfavourable. 
This view led him to his detailed studies of working-class 
families, the results of which are found in the volumes 
of Les Ouvriers Européens and Les Ouvriers des Deux Mondes. 
These studies took the form of numerous “ Monographs ” of 
single families, the central feature of each of which was a 
budget, giving in detail the nature and amount of the annual 
income and expenditure of the family studied. “ All the 
actions,” he explains, “which make up the existence of a 
family of workers resolve themselves, more or less immedi- 
ately, into receipts and expenditure. Now it is in the nature 
of things that the receipts of a family, in terms of money, are 
exactly equal to the combined value of expenses and savings. 
Thus an observer possesses a complete knowledge of a family 

‘ Les Oworiers Europiens, 2nd ed., t. 1, pp. 166-7. 
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when, having analysed all the elements comprised in the two 
parts of the domestic budget, he arrives at an exact corre- 
spondence between the two totals.” * 

It might be thought, however, he continues, that such a 
method would reduce social science to the study of the 
material elements of human life. In reality it has the 
opposite result, and of this the examination of the budgets 
often furnishes impressive proof. Often a single figure tells 
us more than would a long discourse. How, for example, he 
continues, can we doubt of the degradation of the Parisian 
dock-worker when we find that he spends 12 per cent. of his 
income on drink, and nothing upon the education of his 
children ? * 

But the budget by itself is insufficient. The monograph 
therefore contains two other parts, the “ Principal Title ” 
and the “Texts Completing the Budget.” The one gives 
particulars of the character of the occupations of the head 
of the family. The other is again subdivided into the 
*“ preliminary observations,” which consist of some remarks 
upon the geography and economic organization of the 
district, and of an explanation of the items in the budget, 
and into a section of more importance, the éléments divers, 
giving an account of the general conditions of the nation or 
society in which the family studied is situated. 

In a word, then, Le Play’s method is the concrete study of 
the working-class family, taken as, so to speak, the focus of 
the society which contains it. Ultimately it is society itself 
which is the object of study, but the family is the essential 
intermediary. From the study of this we proceed neces- 
sarily to the study of the former, for the monographs show, 
according to Le Play’s school, that there are close con- 
nexions between the worker’s family and the other institu- 
tions of the same locality. It is impossible to describe the 
family without also describing its interactions with other 


1 Les Ouvriers Europiens, 2nd ed. t. 1, p. 225. 
* Ibid., p. 226. 
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institutions. In addition, in passing from one place to 
another, we find, together with a change in the specific 
traits of the family, a similar change in those of other institu- 
tions. Thus we have the influence of the region expressing 
itself, through the means of subsistence, in the three great 
species of families—the patriarchal, the unstable, and the 
famille souche, and, through them, in the whole nature of 
societies. 

In the hands of De Tourville, Le Play’s monographic 
method was further systematized. Using the material of Le 
Play’s monographs, and retaining the headings of his 
budget, De Tourville added to the latter other headings, 
which were in effect the classification of the éléments divers 
in the monographs. The result was a scheme of twenty- 
five categories, which were to be employed to classify 
all the data of any society. It was indeed a scheme of 
institutions, similar to that suggested by Langlois and 
Seignobos, or Lacombe, in which to crystallize the 
myriad social facts which Le Play’s monographs had 
discovered. 

Thus with De Tourville the Sctence sociale became a 
survey and analysis of particular societies, with the family 
still considered as their most important group, though its 
importance was less than it was in the eyes of Le Play. The 
studies still concerned themselves with single typical families, 
but these were regarded as samples, which revealed. in a 
concrete form the organization of the society; and attention 
was directed upon the characteristics and natural resources 
of the environment, which, influencing the means of sub- 
sistence, showed itself in the society’s economic organization, 
and in the whole of the twenty-five institutions or modes of 
activity of the Nomenclature. Furthermore, the work of the 
school was not confined to mere descriptive surveys, but the 
mode of approach was so designed as to lend itself to 
comparative studies of the relations between the forms of 
institutions and the environment. 
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Putting aside its theological presuppositions, two questions 
arising from the work of Le Play and his school chiefly 
concern us, since they have a bearing on other lines of work 
in this field. The first is, what is the value of the budgetary 
method? The second is, how far, or in what way, are they 
justified in calling attention to the environment as an 
originating agent in social processes ? 

Le Play was not the first to study the family budget. 
The first to avail himself of it was probably Sir William 
Petty in the seventeenth century. But both his budgets and 
those of Vanderlind were assumptions, not budgets of actual 
families. The latter were collected by Davies* and by 
Eden * at the end of the eighteenth century. 

Le Play, however, put family budgets to a new use. 
The earlier investigators used them to calculate the wealth, 
or the standard of life, of the population. Le Play directed 
his attention as much to the nature as to the total amount 
of income and expenditure, assuming a study of the genre 
de vie of a family would give a sure index to its physical 
and moral character. It seems clear that he expected too 
much from the budget in this respect. Obviously the im- 
portance of many activities of the family are not adequately 
expressible in terms of the amount of money spent on them : 
there are drawbacks in an approach which regards the family 
as a kind of firm. But this was the outcome of Le Play’s 
exaggeration of the importance of that group in developed 
societies, an exaggeration which leads him to underrate 
the importance of the other institutions which co-operate 
with it. 

Another defect of Le Play’s method was the choice of his 
sample families. Those studied were, he says, to be typical, 
representative families: but his method of ensuring their 
representativeness was very rough, and it is impossible to 


: Political Arithmetic, 1672. 
* The Case of the Labourers in Husbandry, 1795. 
* State of the Poor, 1797. 
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tell how far, or in what way, they were typical. These 
defects largely destroy the value of Le Play’s own method 
for the study of highly developed societies. Nevertheless, 
budgetary studies, used for a more restricted purpose and 
combined with other approaches, can have a certain use for 
the sociologist apart from the calculation of the cost of living, 
which is the end they have mostly served. For any character- 
istics of the amount and nature of income and expenditure 
in an income-group, or local group, can be taken to be the 
outcome of habits or necessities common to that group. 
Thus from the comparison and analysis of directions of 
expenditure it is possible to get some indications of the nature 
of collective habits and attitudes, either as between income 
groups or as between local groups. This was attempted, 
for instance, by Ernst Engel, the German statistician, who 
had as a youth assisted Le Play, and who afterwards, from 
the comparison of large numbers of budgets of families, 
endeavoured to obtain empirical regularities of considerable 
generality; as, for instance, between the amount of the total 
income and the absolute and proportional amounts spent 
upon food and upon other items of expenditure. 

It is impossible to do more than mention such investi- 
gations which have, of course, been made in great quantity 
in recent years, and have afforded some material towards 
the study of the collective values of groups. They will be 
alluded to later on in connexion with English social surveys. 

We must now turn to the question of the influence of the 
environment. In modern times we may distinguish two 
schools of thought. The first, represented by Ratzel and 
Miss E. C. Semple, seems to stress the passive character of 
man in the face of environmental conditions; the second, 








“ Qu’est-ce que, par exemple, le cas de l’aveugle accordeur de pianos peut, & lui 
seul, nous présenter de fondé qui vaille pour tous les accordeurs de pianos, ou qui vaille 
pour tous les aveugles? Et que la constatation que “le cantopnier poseur de voie des 
chemins de fer du Nord ” soit de bonne religion et des bonnes mccurs suffit-elle 4 nous 
établir une relation entre éléments religieux ou moraux et éléments économiques?” 
—F. Simiand: Le Salaire: f évolution sociale et la monnaie, 1932, P- 45- 
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associated with Vidal de la Blache and others, stressing 
more man’s active response to environmental influences: as 
it has been called, “‘ man’s adaptation of nature.” 

Miss Semple, who largely follows Ratzel, recognizes four 
classes of geographic influences: direct physical influences, 
similar to those on a plant by its environment; physical 
effects of the environment, as reflected in, for instance, 
religion and literature; influences on economic and social 
development; and effects on movements of people! “‘ Hu- 
man activities,” she says, “are fully intelligible only in 
relation to the various geographic conditions which have 
stimulated them in different parts of the world. The prin- 
ciples of the evolution of navigation, of agriculture, of trade, 
as also the theory of population, can never reach their 
correct and final statement unless the data for the conclusions 
are drawn from every part of the world, and each fact 
interpreted in the light of the local conditions whence it 
sprang. Therefore anthropology, sociology, and _ history 
should be permeated by geography.” * 

No one doubts that geographical conditions, like all 
other conditions, have their influence upon society. The 
difficulty, of course, is to discover what the precise influence 
of any particular geographical characteristic in any given 
locality is. It is easy to place a geographical fact side by 
side with a social fact, and to call the former the cause of the 
latter; but this is hardly cogent.* The variety of stimuli to 
which human beings will respond, and the range of their 
responses, are obviously very great; and any one influence, 
geographical or other, is very likely to permit of a number of 
responses. As to direct effects upon the bodily or mental 
make-up, while it is likely that these exist, very little is known 


1 E. C. Semple: Influences of Geographic Environment, 1911, chap. ii. 

® Ibid., p. 50. 

* “La méthode une fois donnée, pourquoi s’arréter? Pourquoi ne pas confronter 
la carte géologique de la France et la carte des opinions politiques, et ne pas constater 
que le calcaire est progressif, le granit rétrograde, le limon révolutionnaire ? "—A- 
Demangecn, Année Sociologique, XII, 812, reviewing Semple’s Influences of Geographic Environ- 
ment. 
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about their precise nature outside the “ slum-areas of the 
earth.” It is, however, not these to which attention is chiefly 
directed by De Tourville and other writers mentioned, but to 
those which take effect through willed activity, especially 
the mode of subsistence. Here it is true that in a simple 
society depending on the natural resources of its immediate 
environment for its livelihood, the nature of that environ- 
ment will affect to a very great extent its economic system, 
and, through this, its social system, as R. E. Fortune, for 
instance, has shown; but even here the influence is not rigid. 
And Professor Fleure, who is both geographer and historian, 
shows clearly, in a book actually entitled The Geographical 
Background of Modern Problems, how greatly geographical 
influences in developed societies are complicated with others. 
While the virtue of the approach which we have indicated 
is that it recognizes the connectedness of social institutions, 
its fault is that it too easily assumes that one of them is the 
agent of changes in all the others. 

Miss Semple seems to be aware of this when she speaks 
of “ the evolution of geographic relations.” Owing to this, 
she says, “‘ the physical environment favourable to one stage 
of development may be adverse to another, and vice versa. 
For instance, a small isolated and protected habitat, like 
that of Egypt, Phoenicia, Crete and Greece, encourages the 
birth and precocious growth of civilization; but later i: may 
cramp progress, and lend the stamp of arrested development 
to a people who were once the model for all their little 
world.” But why are the geographical relations said to 
have evolved? The passage either means that the geo- 
graphical factors have remained the same, but the societies 
have become inharmonious with them, which shows that 
other influences have been paramount, or else it would seem 
to include all influences under geographical. 

Thus this particular form of the theory does not seem 
to satisfy even its advocates. The other form, that associated 

t Influences of —- Encsronment. 
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with Vidal de la Blache and his pupils, lays stress rather 
upon the permissive character of the physical environment 
and the nature of man’s responses thereto. In this field, too, 
we have the work of Meitzen and others upon the varying 
styles of houses and similar artifacts. But here again, to 
call this geography, even human geography, seems a mis- 
nomer. If a house, or any other man-made feature of the 
cultural landscape, is a geographical factor, then man him- 
self must be a geographical factor. The use of the term 
“ geographical” tends rather to hide the true nature of the 
problem. 

This was pointed out by Durkheim, who proposed to 
include this sort of study in the branch of sociology which he 
termed Social Morphology, the study of the material founda- 
tions of societies. “Social life,” he says, explaining his 
concept, “rests upon a substratum which is determinate 
both in size and form. What establishes social life is the 
mass of individuals which make up the society, the mode in 
which they are spread over the land, the nature and con- 
figuration of all those entities which affect collective relations. 
According as the population is greater or less, denser or 
sparser, according as it is concentrated in towns or dispersed 
over the country, according to the way in which towns and 
houses are constructed, to the wider or more restricted space 
occupied by the society, to the nature of the frontiers which 
limit it, to the means of communication which cut through it, 
and so on, the social foundation is different. Furthermore, 
the nature of this foundation affects, directly or indirectly, 
all social phenomena. . . . Thus we have a whole group of 
problems in which sociology is obviously interested and which, 
since they all refer to one and the same object, should be 
included in one and the same science. It is this science 
which we propose to call Social Morphology. . . . The 
number of individuals, the manner in which they are grouped, 
the form of their habitations, in no way constitute geo- 
graphical facts. Why then should we use a term which has 
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here a sense so different from its ordinary meaning? .. . 
What we propose has the advantage of setting in relief the 
unity of the object to which all our studies are directed, that 
is the material, perceptible forms of societies, in other words; 
the nature of their foundation.”+ And this social mor- 
phology, he continues, is not merely a descriptive study; it 
can and must be explanatory.’ 

In a later work, Les Régles de la Méthode Sociologique, Durk- 
heim appears slightly to alter his position. The “ modes 
of being” which are the subject-matter of social morphology, 
he says, are merely another aspect of modes of activity, the 
way in which society acts—modes of activity crystallized. 
The type of habitation in which we are constrained to live 
is simply the way in which society around us and before our 
time was accustomed to build houses.* Further, while the 
origin of any social process in a society must be sought in 
the manner in which the constituent parts of the society are 
grouped, of those parts, not the material objects, but the 
human beings, are those which give rise to social changes. 

Thus, he says, the origin of social transformations is to be 
sought in the volume of the society studied (the number of 
persons constituting it) and its dynamic density, or degree of 
concentration; in other words, the number of individuals 
who are in relations not merely commercial but moral— 
who are not merely related by exchange of goods and 
services, but who participate in a common life. This dynamic 
density may usually, though not always, be measured by the 
material density of the population, that is, the number of 
persons per unit of surface together with the degree of 
development of transport and communications—that is, by 
what I take to be the subject-matter of his social morphology. 

It is in this volume and density of the internal social 
milieu of the society, he says, that the origin of all social 








1 E. Durkheim, in Année Sociologique, 1, pp. 520-1. 
* Ibid. 
* Sixth ed., p. 18. 
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changes must be sought. For individual psychology is 
powerless to explain social changes, which are external to 
the individual, while no causal connexion can be found in a 
mere succession of events, unless we import into our idea of 
the succession some mystical force proceeding simultaneously. 
(This, of course, is not to deny that the relation exists in time, 
and that the cause of a social change might have to be 
sought in an anterior change in the milieu.) Apart from 
these, we are reduced to the search for mere correlations. 

Such a causal connexion he sought to show in certain 
studies. In La Division du Travail Social he sought to show that 
the development of law is a function of the morphological 
type of societies, and in Le Suicide how individualistic beliefs 
develop or decay according to the degree of integration or 
disintegration of familial, religious, or political groups. But 
these studies, being general studies rather than studies of 
particular groups, do not directly concern us. 

The same outlook, however, inspired one more relevant 
here; that of M. Mauss on “ Seasonal Variations in Eskimo 
Societies.” * This work, Mauss explains, is not to be re- 
garded as mere ethnography, but as an attempt to test 
Durkheim’s rule in conditions which happen to favour such 
an examination. The Eskimo societies he finds to be 
characterized by a remarkable cyclical morphologic change, 
consisting of a wide dispersion of population in the summer, 
due to the needs of food-gathering, and by its concentration 
in the winter: according to the season, he says, the way in 
which the individuals group themselves, the form of their 
houses, the nature of their establishments change radically. 
Now, at precisely the moment when these changes of density 
take place, we find a sharp change in religions, legal, and 
moral institutions. And these concomitant variations are 
repeated year after year with invariable regularity. In these 
radical and simultaneous alternations we have, he thinks, an 


1 Ibid., Chap. V. 
Année Sociologique, ix (1906). 
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“* expérience cruciale,” a verification, due to an exceptionally 
favourable situation, of the theory that the form of the sub- 
stratum (or the density of the milieu) affects the different 
forms of collective activity. 

Mauss appears to regard Durkheim’s statement as a 
theory to be inductively verified, whereas, in its later form 
at any rate, it seems to be less that than a rule of method: 
a selection of the kind of relations with which sociology 
should concern itself. Whether or not this is the case, 
however, it seems from our present point of view that an 
approach like Durkheim’s, expressed in works similar to 
that of Mauss, is the most fruitful method which the survey 
could use. What the social survey is, in effect, concerned 
with is the relation between the milieu, especially its material 
and measurable aspects, and the collective attitudes and 
activities of the society. In Le Play’s “ typical” family 
the relation was perhaps implicitly considered rather than 
neglected: it was made more explicit with De Tourville and 
his followers, though excessive stress was laid upon certain 
elements, those of the soil, to the exclusion of others. A 
better example can be found in the work of another school, 
who occupy a position closer to that of Durkheim: this is 
the group under Professor Park, of Chicago. 

The social survey in the United States has taken a variety 
of forms. Originally it was designed, like our own, to draw 
attention to the existence of certain social conditions without 
much troubling to find explanations of them. We have here 
the work of Steffens and Riis, and the surveys of Pittsburgh 
and Springfield, with many successors. But with these, and 
others, such as the well-known “‘ Middletown,” it is impossible 
here to deal. 

While it is true that the school of Park derive their outlook 
partly from Durkheim (though also from other writers, 
including Simmel and Warming), they found their problem 
waiting on their doorstep. The clash of cultures, and the 
problem of the immigrant, is of course a feature of out- 
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standing importance in Chicago, and most of the concern of 
the sociologists of Chicago University is to give systematic 
expression to the conditions and problems which face the 
social workers there. Their surveys thus deal largely with 
such topics as the “natural areas” formed by culturally 
isolated groups, and the rise of new institutions due to a 
changing milieu. 

The views of the father of that school, W. I. Thomas, 
throw light on this, though Thomas was concerned rather 
with case work than with surveys. The social scientist, he 
says, if he is not to become involved in a hopeless labyrinth, 
is to study the social world, not “as an expression of the 
physiological, psychological and biological nature of human 
beings,” but as a “ plurality of specific data.” + That is to 
say that Thomas, with Cooley and other Americans, thinks 
that the proper study of the sociologist is, not man, but 
attitudes: types of response which are functions of specific 
situations. Sociology, he thinks, like social psychology, is 
concerned with the attitudes of individuals to the cultural 
values of the social group, but, unlike social psychology, is not 
concerned with their attitudes to all such values, but only 
with those to one class of values, the social norms or rules 
governing the behaviour of the individuals to one another 
and to the group.*’ Thus the cause of a social phenomenon 
is never a social or an individual phenomenon alone, but 
always the combination of a social and an individual phe- 
nomenon, of an individual’s attitude towards a value held 
by the group.* It is the group or community which “ de- 
fines the situation,” that is, which sets up standards for the 
members on the basis of which they may act. These social 
standards and attitudes become embodied in the institutions 
and groupings of the community. Their character reflects 
that of the community. 

Thus a twofold line of approach is favoured by this 


* Thomas and Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant, 1, p. 54. ® Ibid., I, p. 33- 
* Ibid., I, p. 34. 
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school—an analysis of the situation, and an analysis of the 
individual’s attitude to the situation. C. R. Shaw says: 
“‘ Behaviour can be studied profitably in terms of the situa- 
tion out of which it arises. In other words, behaviour 
responses can be thought of as functions of situations. 
Analysis of individual factors is indispensable, but until the 
situations in which the individual’s behaviour has occurred 
are studied and analysed, an understanding of his behaviour 
must necessarily remain incomplete.” } 

Shaw’s own study of delinquency in Chicago thus begins 
by seeking its geographical location, in order, as a first step, 
to reveal the areas in which the phenomenon occurs most 
frequently. He found that there were marked variations as 
between different areas of the city, in the rates of truancy and 
adult and juvenile delinquency, all the rates tending to vary 
inversely as the distance from the centre of the city, though 
there were several deviations from this pattern. He found, 
further, that these differences in rates reflected differences 
in community backgrounds, the high rates occurring in the 
areas which are characterized by physical deterioration and 
declining populations, and the disintegration of the con- 
ventional neighbourhood-culture and organization. Here 
the traditional norms and standards of the conventional com- 
munity disappear, its resistance to delinquent and criminal 
behaviour is low, and such behaviour is tolerated and may even 
be approved.? But, he says, there is still “‘ the task of relating 
these social situations to the behaviour of the person himself. 
In addition to the analysis of the social contacts of the person 
it is necessary to know the inner personal world of the subject, 
his attitude and wishes, his interpretation of the situation, 
and his conception of himself. These subjective factors arise 
in the process of interaction between the person and the social 
world in which he lives.” * 

A similar approach is used by other members of the 

1 C. R. Shaw: Delinquency Areas in Chicago, 1929, p. 1. 
* Ibid., pp. 198-204. 
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school, as by Zorbaugh? in a study of certain areas in the 
city, and by Thrasher? in a study of gangs, whose activities, 
he says, develop in definite and predictable ways, are a 
function of specific conditions, and do not tend to appear 
in the absence of those conditions. They characterize, he 
says, the interstitial, conflict period of adolescence in the 
individual, but again only do so in interstitial areas of the 
city—regions of deterioration and disorganization. 

These studies are examples of the kind of approach of 
the Chicago school. It is, in short, to ask to what situations 
or characteristics of the milieu are due the attitudes, or 
institutions or modes of activity which are studied. And 
the question is answered, first by relating the variations 
in the incidence of the activity with variations in the situa- 
tion as externally observed—for example, with differences 
in locality; and second, by seeking an explanation of the 
relation by interrogation or case study of the individual. 
Some of the work is, it is true, impressionistic rather than 
scientific; but the method itself is both sound and fruitful. 

Lastly, the English social surveys may be considered. 
These resemble the work of Le Play, in that they are chiefly 
concerned with the working class, and the Americans, in 
that they show a trend towards greater systematization of 
what was originally somewhat hasty work. In other respects 
there is a marked contrast. 

Descriptions, more or less statistical, of social and economic 
conditions in England go back, of course, a considerable 
way. I need only mention Gregory King, Petty, and Eden. 
Later, in the early nineteenth century, we have quantitative 
studies of local social conditions, such as the reports of the 
Commission on the Health of Towns, certain papers in the 
Royal Statistical Society’s Journal and that of the Man- 
chester Statistical Society, the work of Chadwick and others. 
In the second place, there was the more imaginative work of 

* The Gold Coast and the Slum (1929). 


* The Gang (1927). 
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such writers as Henry Mayhew and Walter Besant. These last 
were, of course, avowedly unscientific, while the former 
were usually confined to restricted problems, and in some 
cases their interpretation of their facts was much open to 
question. The use of statistics, for example, did not prevent 
the chaplain of Preston gaol, in 1847, from ascribing the 
causes of working-class crime to drink. To the question, 
which seems to have been widely asked, of the extent and 
degree of poverty in England, especially towards the end of 
the nineteenth century, no adequate answer was given until 
the appearance of the work of Booth in about the last 
decade of the century. 

Booth’s Life and Labour of the People in London, as is well 
known, set out to discover as accurately as possible the 
number of those families whose income was insufficient to 
give them command of a “decent independent life.” 
Taking as his material the reports of the school attendance 
officers upon the working-class families with school children, 
he divided the working-class population of London into 
six grades, classified mainly on the basis of income with 
reference to their estimated needs. The lowest two grades 
were spoken of as the “ very poor,” the next two as “the 
poor ”’; the highest two he reckoned to be out of poverty and 
to be “ comfortably off.” * His chief finding was that, while 
the four lowest grades together contained about a third of 
the whole working-class population, the largest part of this 
third fell, not into the two lowest grades, as would have been 
thought at the time, but into the middle two. While there 
were many “ poor,” there were comparatively few “ very 
poor.” 

To this work he added numerous more descriptive studies 
of special problems, such as Jewish life and labour, and later 
a series of volumes upon industrial conditions and another 
upon social and religious conditions. It was, however, 


* These grades were lettered from A (the lowest) to F. He also provided two other 
grades, G and H, for the middle and upper classes, but these may be neglected here. 
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his method of measuring the extent of poverty which most 
influenced succeeding survey-makers. His volumes were 
shortly followed by Mr. B. S. Rowntree’s study of poverty in 
York, and later came Dr. H. H. Mann’s and Professor 
Bowley’s studies of other places. Although some modifica- 
tions were made in it, it was essentially his method which was 
used; a kind of “‘ skeleton budget ” method; the grading of 
the working-class population above or below the line of 
poverty, according to the relation between the family’s 
income and its necessities, either presumed (as with Booth) or 
ascertained by a standard of minimal requirements. This 
was the central feature of the more influential surveys. 

The last few years have seen several important studies on 
these lines. Of them the New Survey of London Life and 
Labour may be selected for more detailed attention. While 
it is, if not the best, at any rate the largest survey since 
Booth’s, it is also, so to speak, a direct descendant of his. 
It was, of course, designed in the first place to afford a com- 
parison, forty years after, with the social conditions which 
Booth had brought to light. It therefore follows his plan 
with some closeness. 

It is probably unnecessary to describe the work in any 
fullness. It falls into three main parts. The first (Vols. III, 
VI, and VII), or what we may call the first, since it corre- 
sponds to Booth’s First Series, is concerned with the measure- 
ment of “ Poverty” ; that is, with the earnings of the family 
in relation to its needs and with the proximate causes of 
“Poverty.” To this are added some special studies of a 
rather miscellaneous character. Perhaps the most salient 
feature appearing in this part is its evidence of the decline 
of “ Poverty” due to low wages, and the greater relative 
importance of that due to irregular employment. 

The second part (Vols. II, V, and VIII) follows Booth 
in giving a seriatim account of the important industries 
and occupations in the area, including information upon 
earnings, hours, operations and conditions of work, unions, 
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and the like. The most important general condition re- 
ported here is undoubtedly the widespread introduction of 
machinery into industrial operations, 

The third part (Vol. [X), a very abbreviated counterpart 
of Booth’s nine volumes on social and religious conditions, 
consists of a miscellaneous volume containing studies by 
various hands, on Sport, Clubs and Social Institutions, 
Drink, Gambling, Sex-Indulgence, Mental Deficiency, and 
Crime, the whole volume being entitled Life and Leisure. 
So far as there is any general trend here, it is found in a 
decline in what are called the “ grosser ” forms of sport and 
indulgence, and a change in the direction of more varied and 
refined sorts. 

Few would deny the great merits of the work. It is a 
great store of facts, many of which are quite unobtainable 
by other means. Sufficient particulars of working-class 
incomes, for instance, could only be obtained by an unofficial 
organization commanding large resources. Similarly, in no 
other place could we find so detailed and far-reaching an 
account of London industries. And yet so much has been 
given that one longs for more. 

The New London Survey disclaims the attempt to study 
the nature or growth of social institutions. But it is not—it 
could hardly be—merely descriptive, and in fact, like the work 
mentioned previously, it does seek to find some connexions 
between the phenomena it studies. It seeks, for example, to 
find what relation may exist between lowness of earnings 
on the one hand and a low wage-level or irregularity of 
earnings on the other. It seeks to find the local distribution 
of poverty, and to find what trends exist in poverty, its 
nature, distribution, and proximate causes, as between 
to-day and forty years ago. But such a linking together of 
facts is hardly pushed far enough. 

This is partly because many institutions which certainly 
have a bearing, direct or indirect, upon the life and labour of 
the London working class are not touched upon. There is 
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nothing about Local Government, nothing about the Police. 
In view of the practical difficulties of getting information 
about them, it would perhaps be captious to ask for any 
analysis of the trading and professional classes; but clearly 
any changes in their condition must have an influence upon 
that of the working classes. How much, for instance, can 
we know of the important topic of social mobility, which 
certainly has a bearing on Poverty, without such an inquiry? 

It follows that too much attention has been paid to 
** Poverty.” Poverty as here interpreted—the inability of a 
family to provide the necessities of life—is clearly only a 
symptom. And in so far as it may be called the proximate 
cause of any social condition, it is not the proximate cause 
of all defects. Thus the Survey itself found that it was not 
so important an agent in the genesis of prostitution as were 
overcrowding and home conflicts. Nevertheless, the poverty 
investigation seems to have been made the main centre of 
the book. This is partly, no doubt, due to the imitation of 
Booth. In his day little or nothing was known of the 
standard of life of the majority of the working class. Obvi- 
ously this question is important enough to-day, and it would 
be absurd to deny the necessity of studying it. But it is 
just as important now to study also the factors upon which 
poverty depends, and which depend on it, and this the New 
Survey has not done, or has done insufficiently. 

Thus, to take one more instance, a distinction is made 
between “static” and “‘ dynamical” poverty, between being 
always poor and sinking into poverty, and it is asserted in 
passing that while the latter is attended by misery, those in 
static poverty are “ not necessarily unhappy.” This might 
be so if the “ static poor” were drowned in misery, but it is, 
in present-day conditions, not obviously true. The very 
fact that static poverty has, by and large, diminished would 
be more likely to make those in it more sensible of the 
differences between themselves and those more favoured, 


2 Vol, III, pp. 9, 98. 
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and thus to induce an attitude akin to that of those in dynamic 
poverty. At any rate, there is an important field here for 
studies which would complement those of Lazarsfeld on the 
unemployed. For however carefully we may calculate the 
poverty-index, unless we know what it means in terms of 
men’s feelings and attitudes it is not of much use. 

In short, the chief fact discovered, relative to economic 
organization, seems to be the continuous introduction of 
machinery into industrial operations. What the sociologist 
would like to know, surely, is, what are the actual relations 
between this phenomenon and immigration, occupational 
and social mobility, the growth of transport and communi- 
cations, and the nature of family life, crime, and cultural 
and other institutions? Of what character are the simul- 
taneous variations of all these modes of activity? How far 
can we trace any empirical connexion between them? And 
if such a connexion is traceable, how far can we discover 
whether it is an actual causal connexion? This the New 
London Survey does not do, and though certain attempts 
have been made along these lines, the total amount of work 
that they represent is small. 

It has been suggested above that what a social survey is 
essentially concerned with is the relations between changes 
in the substratum of society, including the form of its eco- 
nomic organization, and those in social attitudes and institu- 
tions. These relations should be studied by the search for 
the concomitant variations between phenomena for which 
measurable indices can be found, together with the explana- 
tion of them, when found, by a study of attitudes through 
case-work or some similar means. Such an undertaking 
would involve regularly repeated surveys of each locality 
studied. At the same time, since it would be necessary to 
establish a one-to-one relation between most of the pheno- 
mena—size of family, income, nature of expenditure, housing 
data, and so on—these would have to be studied simultane- 
ously. In other words, what would have to be repeatedly 
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carried out would be a general survey. How far this would 
be practicable in England at present is not a question to be 
discussed here. Obviously it would be a most elaborate 
task, but by no means inherently impossible; while the 
method seems to be that whereby the social survey can pro- 
vide the most valuable results for the sociologist. The 
danger of a social survey is to isolate the several institutions 
of the locality it studies: its function should be to show how 
they co-operate. 
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THE FACTORY WORKER’S 
PHILOSOPHY 


By M. G. DICKSON 





[* August 1933, a year after graduating at Oxford, I began 
work in a London factory as a labourer. The circumstances 
which led me to take this step were neither very unusual nor 
dramatic. I had applied a month before for a post which 
would indirectly bring me into contact with young men of 
the working classes. I was told that, though my other 
qualifications were good enough, I was too young for the 
job. Since I was keen to get it and willing to wait a year or 
so, I found myself in a position to mark time for a while. I 
decided to take the opportunity to get first-hand experience 
of the factory worker’s outlook on life, and in particular his 
attitude to those in authority. 

I made this decision not without trepidation. I won- 

dered whether I should be spotted at once as an outsider 
and, if so, what sort of reception I should get. Would 
there be class feeling against me and would I be reproached 
for “ doing another man out of a job”? I imagined my- 
self committing dreadful solecisms of speech and manner 
and dress. I saw my ignorance of all things mechanical 
leading me into irretrievable blunders and the patience of 
my workmates break down at last before my incurable 
clumsiness. In my dreams fellow-labourers jeered at me as 
I said the wrong word, foremen shouted at me as I pulled 
the wrong lever, union officials thundered at me as I signed 
1 the wrong form. 
These horrid doubts were never realized. Though I kept 
my reasons for being there to myself, I was recognized at 
once as a “ toff”: but throughout I met only with friend- 
liness and assistance. 

I don’t intend to describe here the more technical side of 
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factory routine, though I was immediately struck by certain 
aspects of it; I mean, for example, the distinction amounting 
almost to a class barrier between labourers and mechanics, 
and the importance of the difference between day-work and 
piece-work. I am going to deal mainly with my personal 
relations with fellow-labourers, their attitude to work and 
to authority, and what seemed to me to be their philosophy 
of life. 1 think what struck me most was their kindness to 1 
myself, their distrust of authority, their sense of fellowship, 
and their cynicism. 
I was put at first in a sort of labour centre from which 
men were lent to any department which required labour. 
In this way I saw more shops and men, and a greater variety 
of work, than would otherwise have been possible. But it 
was less satisfactory than settling into one job, since I did 
not stay long enough in any department to get to know the 
men, and the embarrassing process of becoming known to 
them had constantly to be repeated. So after about six 
weeks I got transferred to a certain gang, where I spent the 
rest of my six months in the factory. ‘ 
This gang was responsible for the lifting and moving of 
heavy machinery; the work was comparatively interesting. 
I got a lot of enjoyment from working with ropes, whether 
tying a knot, or “ slinging,” or just pulling ona line. There 
is pleasure to be had in mastering the details even of work 
like that. The men are so slow to entrust a newcomer with 
anything, and I was so ignorant of the names of our tackle 
(“ monkeys” and “ toggles,” ‘‘ handspikes”’ and “‘ mon- 
days’) that it gave me pleasure when I did learn to do 
something. It was a very different matter to be “‘ on the 
broom ” in some shop—i.e. sweeping up shavings round a 
lathe, keeping a mechanic’s bench clean, and other semi- 
domestic work. I did this kind of work for a fortnight and 
I felt I was making a fool of myself. There is a vast gulf 
in self-respect between sweeping with a broom and pulling 
on a rope. 
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I sometimes questioned men of about my own age whether 
they felt this difference in dignity of work. They said that 
being “‘ on the floor ” was degrading and humiliating if you 
had had a better job. “ After a time it breaks your spirit,” 
one of them said. They preferred work in our gang to being 
on the broom, though it was no better paid. But the differ- 
ence in kinds of work that matters to them is the difference 
in wages, and that outweighs most other differences. They 
would all have accepted a job sweeping roads for the 
Borough Council because it was better paid. One man I 
met had tried to get a job as a bus-conductor and spoke 
warmly about the job. I said: “ Ticket-collecting is a kid’s 
game, it’s not a man’s work.” ‘“‘ Maybe,” he said, “ but it’s 
a man’s pay.” 

It’s hard to say whether they feel there is any dignity in 
work as such. Though they wouldn’t express themselves 
like that, they may have some such feelings to judge by their 
scorn for those who “‘ have never done a day’s work in their 
lives.” It would be surprising if they did feel there was 
any nobility in work which is often purely mechanical and 
to an end in which they have no share. 

I soon saw it was impossible to escape notice as a different 
sort of person; the tongue betrays, and so do manner and 
appearance. The men were very curious about me, but 
most of them had enough discretion not to ask bluntly why 
I was there. They would inquire instead what job I had 
been in before, or ask “ if I couldn’t get a better one.” My 
first ganger, after I had been in the shop a few minutes, 
said: “ Bit out of place here, aren’t you, mate?” A few 
of the older men never questioned me and nearly all showed 
| some delicacy in the way they put their questions. They 
' didn’t seem to resent my being there, nor were they, except 
in one or two cases, suspicious. I don’t think the thought of 
“doing another man out of a job” occurred to them; they 
were all in work and I didn’t displace anyone from his job. 
The objection about “ doing another man out of a job ” is, 
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to a man in work, a very theoretical one and would only be 
brought against someone who was unpopular for other 
reasons. It happened that the men had been suspicious of 
me in one department where I was for about a week before I 
entered the gang. Some had believed I was “a nark on 
some economy stunt,” and others that I was a son of one 
of the heads “learning from the bottom.” Sensible be- 
haviour and the passage of time eventually destroyed the 
plausibility of these exciting theories. Another explanation 
was that I had done something disgraceful. What gave them 
further reason for thinking this was that I didn’t live at home 
or often go home for week-ends. One fellow said after a few 
hours’ acquaintanceship: “‘ Have you been a bad boy?” 
The younger men in the gang used to say jokingly that they 
** reckoned I had done a bit of stir ” and would jest for hours 
about the possible offences I had committed or what my 
** old man” must have said when he “ slung me out.” I 
never denied these suggestions and played up to their jokes 
by talking of “ my college days on the Moor.” 

My policy was to say as little as possible about myself. I 
never made any attempt to act, knowing it would fail and 
judging it best to be myself. I backed out of direct questions 
by non-committal answers, neither denying nor affirming 
their suggestions. This was better than inventing a story 
and sticking to it—it would have been hard to think of a 
plausible one, and anything I had said would have been 
repeated and distorted beyond recognition. They respect 
you, too, for showing reserve about your private affairs and 
don’t think the worse of you for having a little secret about 
your past. They have strong views themselves on the 
propriety of minding one’s own business. For example: 
when I asked for a reference before leaving I was interviewed 
by the manager of the shop, who plied me with personal 
questions, e.g., “What was my purpose in coming into the 
factory?”’ ‘‘ What did I wish todo when I left?” When 
the gang heard they were most indignant. They said the 
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THE FACTORY WORKER’S PHILOSOPHY 
manager (who had worked himself up to his position) 


showed he was an “ignorant rat,’ and that the assistant 
manager, being a “ toff,” would have known better than to 
ask such questions. 

The curiosity which the men at first showed embarrassed 
me. I didn’t like being asked about myself even casually by 
men I didn’t have much to do with. What was worse and 
made me feel more of a fraud was being spoken to earnestly 
and kindly by men who had at first let me alone, when, 
after working together for some time we had come to like 
each other. 

The men were considerate and ready to help me in 
numerous ways. They seemed to adopt a sort of protecting 
attitude as though I were quite innocent and helpless when 
it came to doing their work. They often advised me about 
behaviour in factories and about care for my person. The 
elder members of the gang lectured me on the possible ways 
of getting rupture and other damage. (They have nothing 
but scorn for people who take unnecessary risk in their work.) 
What touched me most were personal attentions. One fellow 
insisted on cleaning my shoes every day for weeks, on the 
grounds that I must be incapable of doing that sort of 
work. If I tore my clothes there were always offers to 
mend them, and I could have got my white trousers washed 
for me. 

It did not take long to become intimate with fellows of 
my own age. Once, when I was arguing with a friend about 
bad language, he said: “If you had kept yourself a bit 
apart from the rest of the gang we wouldn’t have sworn or 
talked filth in front of you, but because you mucked in with 
us we treated you like one of us.” They used sometimes to 
say jokingly that I counted as “one of them” now. But 


they never really forget you are different. We used to get 
very class-conscious in our arguments. I would say: “ The 
trouble with fellows like you is . . .” and they would reply: 
“You and your likes . . .” or “ You're a toff, so you natur- 
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ally stick up for them.” This lack of restraint was all for 
the best; we were always good-humoured in our arguments, 

With the older men one is naturally not on quite the same 
terms, but they were friendly enough and ready to make 
advances. In our gang, which was rather sharply divided 
into younger men (who fooled about indecorously) and older 
men, the latter would come to think of me mainly as one of 
the younger ones, i.e. it was the distinction in age not in 
class that mattered most to them. 

Friends have sometimes asked me: “‘ Do they ever get used 
to you?” They do get used to you, if by that is meant that 
they cease to be suspicious of you, lose their reserve in front 
of you, and you may become real friends with some of them. 
But they don’t get used to you in that they are always aware 
you are different from them. 

And, on the other hand, I suppose I got used to them, 
though there were always little surprises. Their style of 
humour, for instance, was quite contrary to my previous 
ideas. Cockney wit was in little evidence. Remarks which 
at first hearing sounded like spontaneous humour proved after 
many repetitions to be regular clichés. Some facetious 
remarks were worn to death: e.g. of an object likely to fall: 
“It can’t fall, there’s nothing to stop it”; of one in com- 
mand: “ One word from him and we do as we like”; of 
any mate: “I reckon the firm could pay him two pounds 
a week to stay out, and show a profit”; or, “ I’ve taught 
him all I know and now he knows nothing.” It is sur- 
prising how much of their humour (perhaps because of 
wireless variety concerts, which are enormously popular) 
is purely verbal wit, turns in familiar phrases, such as 
** Tl show you a thing or three.” 

Practical jokes are popular in factories. Humour, origin- 
ality, or ingenuity is not in the least necessary for success. 
You can always be sure of a laugh if you let out the air from 
a bicycle or tie a block of wood to the back wheel. A 
mechanic will think himself a great wit if he can induce some 
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raw youth to go and look for a “‘ glass-headed mallet,” though 
generations of raw youths have been sent in search of this 
imaginary tool. 

The same lack of variety and picturesqueness distinguishes 
their “ bad language.” Abuse has become a highly con- 
ventionalized affair, and you can only draw on a stock of 
about four words to express annoyance, however the cir- 
cumstances may vary. Aptness in choice of language would 
probably be disliked as a kind of sharpness. Vulgar jokes 
which are merely vulgar go down well. It is not infrequent 
to find middle-aged men, married and with a family, pro- 
ducing obscene literature from their pocket and so collecting 
a delighted crowd. Sex, indeed, was our principal topic of 
conversation. Other topics were: football and boxing, 
horses and dogs (racing), football pools and competitions, 
films, wireless programmes, allotments (older men), motor- 
bikes (young men), News of the World cases (these and foot- 
ball on Monday, football again on Saturday); grievances 
and other men, of course. 

I have already said how strongly I was impressed by the 
hostility towards authority which is felt by men in the lower 
grades of industry. I found unsuspected bitterness and 
distrust among men of the mildest and most respectable 
characters. Social feeling is against authority rather than 
class. A man with power is distrusted no matter what his 
class. He may be a Labour M.P. or an insurance agent or 
the manager of the factory or an official at the Labour 
Exchange—that he is one of their own class makes no 
difference. This is the feeling of the “ underdog ” against 
anyone who is over him. When analysed the feeling seems 
to be this: (2) Authority is always abused. Human nature 
appears to them such that a man cannot attain power and 
remain honest. ‘“ The bigger the fellow, the bigger the 
twister ” is a much-repeated saying. Nepotism, graft, and 
corruption they take to be rife among the “ heads’; “ it’s 
all worked by a ‘ dab in the duke.’” Politics, the law, big 
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business, the Church are, in their eyes, all corrupt. The 
support which the trials of Hatry, Kylsant, and Miles have 
given to their views is not neglected. 

Yet they cynically admit that they would be the same if 
they had the opportunity. Consistency is not a virtue of the 
working class. The same man will complain about the 
“idle rich who spend their time at Monte Carlo,” and will 
confidentially inform you that if he won a prize in the Irish 
Sweepstake he would go off to the South Seas in a yacht. 
My landlord, who worked in a local factory, told me that 
the owner’s son worked very hard at learning the business, 
though he had plenty of money and would one day be very 
wealthy. My landlord couldn’t understand this and thought 
the fellow mad for not “ going off and enjoying himself.” 

Here is a typical example of their view that all power is 
abused. B. once said it was no use asking medical advice 
about birth-control; for since a doctor stood to gain financially 
by the advent of a baby, he would not give sound advice on 
contraceptives. B. didn’t offer evidence from his own ex- 
perience. It was simply a prior’ reasoning, and hence very 
significant. 

(6) The other charge against authority is that it is con- 
servative, i.e. that those in power make it their business to 
see that the “ underdog” is kept under. Some relief and 
charity is quite devastating; if the R.O. helps you, he makes 
it clear you are “down and out.” Men reason that the 
Government’s efforts to cure unemployment are eyewash, 
since a surplus labour market is to the advantage of em- 
ployers. Whatever may be thought of the economics implied 
in this reasoning, one is amazed at the distrust it reveals for 
Parliament and everyone connected with the administration 
of the country. 

They are not very interested in the parliamentary side of 
politics. Purely political questions are not often discussed. 
All my mates would vote Labour, but in large shops where 
there is more discussion some men will always be found to 
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take the other side. Nothing was ever said in support of 
Communism; though the son of my landlord said that in the 
factory where he worked Communism was talked when times 
were bad, but not during normal conditions. Social ques- 
tions interest them greatly. If housing, wages, relief, etc., 
count as politics, then factory workers can be called keen on 
politics. They like to talk of “ graft in high places,” or 
“‘ widow defrauded by insurance company,” or “ landlords 
who are a disgrace,” rather than changes in the Cabinet. 
They have an impatience for parliamentary government. 
Foreign policy they take to be concerned with vested in- 
terests abroad and not to touch them in the least. “‘ Why 
should the working man bother about France and Ger- 
many?” Wars are the concern of the few: talk of loyalty 
and patriotism is dope. They say they will refuse to fight 
in another war, but the young ones admit they would 
probably join up when the time came, if only for the 
excitement. 

They don’t emphasize the fundamental equality of men, 
nor deny differences in mentality and outlook between the 
classes. “‘ You’ve been properly brought up, anyone can 
see that,” they say good-humouredly, “‘ but we’ve only been 
dragged up.” P. once said: “‘ You weren’t cut out for a place 
like this. You see, you belong to a different station in life 
to me.” On the whole, there is little animosity against a 
man because he has had a good upbringing and education, 
or possesses money. They often say of anyone in a better 
position than themselves: ‘‘ Well, good luck to him.” There 
is little jealousy for the advantages which birth gives. Some 
inequalities are resented. “There is one law for the 
rich...” is often quoted, and reference made to the light 
way in which undergraduates are dealt with after rags. 
One man described as something he would never forget a 
photograph in a daily paper of a scene at Victoria Station 
in August. On the platform were a number of smartly 
dressed people about to leave for the Continent. Above the 
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photograph was written, “ Britain goes on holiday.” “ That’s 
Britain, is it?” 

Yet their cynical view of human nature goes hand in hand 
with a strong feeling of comradeship and freemasonry with 
their own class. There is a stronger sense of fellowship 
among them than among us, perhaps because there is more 
need for it. They will “ club together” and have “ whip- 
rounds ” for a mate in need, as a natural thing todo. “ It’s 
the poor what ’elps the poor.” 

For some of the labourer’s grievances, resulting as they do 
from the nature of modern industry, there can be no remedy. 
But much irritation could be prevented. Small and hardly 
necessary economies create ill-feeling. For example, the firm 
used to give a man half an hour’s overtime (8d.) on two 
evenings in the week to stay behind after work and lock up 
the shops. Lately, on the score of economy, it was decided 
that he should begin half an hour later in the morning and 
so have no overtime. This was thought very mean. Their 
explanation of this economy well illustrates their general dis- 
trust of authority. They said that the manager who im- 
posed the cut was out for personal credit. He was economiz- 
ing at the expense of labourers in order to keep his accounts 
down and gain a reputation for good administration which 
would help him to a better post. 

I tried hard to detect signs of their recognizing some 
measures as introduced for the benefit of the working classes 
by those in power. But they won’t recognize anything as 
done disinterestedly for their benefit by an authority. A 
measure that is official and authoritative is regarded as selfish 
in purpose. Itis useless to quote Acts of Parliament which 
have benefited the working class, pension or insurance Acts, 
or slum clearance schemes. They will say the Act is in- 
effective or that it helps the upper classes, or somehow dis- 
credit it. Charity organization work, school clinics, and 
such like are condemned as interference—‘ by busybody 
women who should be scrubbing their floors.” Private and 
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unofficial charity, e.g. settlement work, stands on a different 
footing. Nothing is said against this sort of work, and it 
seems to be taken for granted. They don’t think much about 
the motives of those whorun them. Religion and the Church 
play no part in their lives. Yet they would be shocked by 
an open confession of atheism. 

Their experience of factories gives them some justification 
for this lack of confidence in authority. In our works 
material conditions and such like were good, but in most 
shops the heads took no personal interest in the men. Over 
and over again it was said that “ you can work yourself to 
death without ‘ their’ taking any notice.” It was remarked 
as exceptional that the manager of one shop lent technical 
books to young fellows and otherwise encouraged them. 

Lack of personal interest results in an appalling waste of 
human ability and energy. B., who weighs 134 stone and 
is as strong as an ox, came to the works as a labourer and 
was given the job of sweeping a bay in one shop. It was 
only by luck that he got transferred to our gang, where his 
strength was of use. Ifa man can do his work (in this case 
sweep a floor) that is all that matters to his employers. A 
labourer to-day is not always a man born to be a “ hewer 
of wood and drawer of water.” Most young labourers I 
met were capable of more difficult work and dissatisfied 
because they were not doing it. Older men would say: 
“You’ve got nothing to grumble at. You’ve got a reguiar 
job, you’re not hard-worked, and you get three times as much 
money as I earned at your age.” They didn’t think that 
this dissatisfaction was natural and creditable. 

Sometimes lack of personal interest amounts to downright 
disregard of the individual’s rights. Then it results in bitter- 
ness and a sense of grievance. Some managers will meet 
every request for a rise and every complaint with: “ Well, if 
you don’t like the job, you know what to do—clear out.” 
This scandalous evasion of justice is most embittering. A 
married labourer with a family knows that his wife and 
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children are hostages in his employer’s hands. (Hence 
married men are sometimes picked for unpleasant tasks.) 
And even a single man can’t afford to lose hisjob. ‘“‘ They’ve 
got you.” Their general experience through life is that you 
have got to fight for everything; but the dice are loaded too 
heavily against you and it is really a hopeless fight. 

An extreme case of their distrust of authority is their atti- 
tude to the police. That young fellows in a slum area 
regard the police as a natural enemy is understandable; but 
working-class people one and all, including the most moderate 
and law-abiding men, apparently think policemen are the 
biggest set of rogues on earth. Everyone who spoke of the 
police referred to them in the strongest language he was in 
the habit of using. My landlord, a most respectable man, 
told me that the police were without exception a thorough 
bad lot: “It’s well known there are more rogues in the 
police force than there are out of it.” What young men in 
the works called them would not be intelligible to a decent- 
minded person. 

When these fellows condemn an institution or body of men 
in virulent language, it is usually possible to calm them down 
and get the sensible ones to give a more moderate opinion. 
But on the subject of police this was impossible. The most 
I could do was to get the intelligent ones to be fairly explicit 
in their accusations and draw them into making definite 
charges against the police. 

What they say is that the police have numerous opportuni- 
ties to abuse their power and make full use of them. The 
police will accept bribes from a bookie not to notice his 
street runners. They can make it unpleasant for public- 
houses and small shops unless they get what they want from 
them. It is generally believed that promotion depends on 
the number of arrests made or that a constable has to make 
his quota of summonses in the year. Hence a constable will 
sometimes—according to my mates—trip a man up outside a 
public-house so that he can arrest him for being drunk and 
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disorderly; and if Robert has picked his victim well the man 
will resist and so add to his other crimes. They also main- 
tain that in taking a man to the station the police use more 
violent methods than are necessary, and that when they have 
got him there they know how to pay off old scores. 
A young prisoner told me that when he was arrested the 
police promised they would see he “ got off light” if he 
would give them the names of the boys with him who had 
escaped. He added that he didn’t give his friends away 
because he had always heard the police never kept that sort 
of promise. I have been told elsewhere that the police will 
sometimes persuade a boy to plead guilty to save themselves 
the trouble of preparing a case. They tell him that if he 
does so he will only get put on probation; but when the 
time comes they don’t try to prevent his getting imprisonment 
or Borstal. 

On the other hand, in the slum where I lived the police 
have sometimes been ruthless in getting a boy arrested, but 
have spoken in his favour in court. Mrs. D. admits that 
the police proved good friends to her son in this way. Fellows 
there speak with contempt of detectives who concentrate on 
arresting boys. It may be good policy to catch them young. 
(Police have been known there to offer to fight the culprits.) 

This traditional hatred for the police may seem a healthy 
sign; perhaps the dislike they inspire helps them to keep 
order. On the other hand, it leads to feuds and a sense of 
injustice. The familiar threat of the harassed mother to 
her child that she will “ call a policeman” should not be 
disregarded as an influence in a boy’s upbringing. 

The police probably divide the world into those they can 
bully and those to whom it is wise to be polite. The police- 
man on point duty who so courteously directs you in your 
Rolls-Royce has another manner towards those who do not 
belong to the class which can regard him as a paid servant. 

We “ look out upon life from a fortress.” When we come 
into contact with legal or other officials we are accustomed 
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perhaps to be obeyed, at any rate to have our word accepted 
as true. By virtue of education and habit we have some idea 
of where we stand legally; we know how to state our case, 
what is the right line of action to take, and from what sources 
we can get redress; and by virtue of wealth or influence we 
can obtain the best help. But they, being without these 
resources and brought up to distrust authority, can only 
regard conflict with it as a fight, and a fight against over- 
whelming odds. 

Here is a story which illustrates how fundamentally their 
attitude to the police differs from ours. 

S., a fellow-labourer aged twenty-five, described how 
recently he had been driving a car along the Cambridge 
Road when a policeman held him up at very short notice to 
let a car come out of a side road. S. said he pulled up just 
in time. The policeman came up to him, and (taking him 
in at a glance I suppose) said: ‘‘ What the hell are you up 
to? I’ve a good mind to take you into that field and give 
: you a good thrashing.” I interjected: “‘ Good Lord, a 

policeman can’t threaten you with personal violence, let 
alone do it. You'd got the man the moment he said those 
words.” §. turned on me a look of scorn for my ignorance. 
*“* Got him—what d’you mean?” I suppose I had meant I 
would have gone straightaway and reported the man. “ Do 
you really think,” S. said, “ that any police station in Eng- 
land or any magistrate would believe my word against a 
policeman’s? A policeman can do what he likes with you, 
and you can swear to the truth in a court but they’ll always 
believe the police account.” 

The feeling of any of us, I suppose, is that were the police 

to treat us in that sort of way we would move heaven and 
earth to get redress. The heavens and the earth, however, 
remain pretty steady when the poor try to move them. 

I asked S. if he remembered a case about five years ago, 
when P.C. Gutteridge was shot dead by Kennedy and Brown. 
He said he did, and that he thoroughly sympathized with 
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Kennedy and Brown. There were three other labourers 
present, and they all agreed with S. S. said that a policeman 
must take risks of that sort as part of his job, that Gutteridge 
knew what to expect if he stood in the way of two desperate 
men, and that, anyway, he must have been a rotter to be a 
policeman. These were the reasons he gave, but I knew the 
underlying thought was that against the police any methods 
whatever are justified. 

S. added: “‘ A chap must be a rotter to become a police- 
man. Do you know he’s got to swear he'll arrest his own 
parents ifnecessary ? Gor blimey, if my old man and woman 
committed every crime under the sun I’d stand by ’em after 
all they’ve done for me.” 

In the hostel at dinner one day conversation turned on a 
case in the morning’s paper of a youth who had been sen- 
tenced to eighteen months for shooting at detectives sent to 
take him. I said it was a cowardly act to fire at unarmed 
men. J. C., aged twenty-three, disagreed strongly: a boy of 
seventeen was entitled to use any methods he could to de- 
fend himself against detectives. J. C., who is a wretched 
specimen physically, had lived by thieving for some months, 
was easily scared, and quite desperate when in a scrape. It 
was obvious by the excited way he spoke that he was vividly 
imagining himself in the same situation. 

I saw then more clearly than ever before how unreasonable 
it is to expect fellows like him to apply the same standards 
of criticism that we would to that sort of action. Many of 
us would describe it as “‘ unsporting”’ to use a revolver 
against the police. We have been accustomed and trained 
to pit our strength against other men—with eleven a side and 
a referee. To that sort of contest fair play and decency 
belong: and from the way our life is planned we are able to 
apply them elsewhere in life where too they belong. But to 
C. life has presented itself as a different sort of contest. It 
has never seemed like a game or anything to which metaphors 
from sport—“ it’s not cricket ” or “‘ play the game ”—are at 
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all applicable. It has presented itself as a contest of a sort, 
but as a very real struggle in a world where every point has 
got to be fought for, against heavy odds. You cannot afford 
to be generous to an opponent who is so much your superior 
in resources. 

J. C. imagined himself in that young criminal’s place, a 
desperate man, driven to the wall. In those five detectives 
he had against him the forces of an unescapable system ; 
behind them the court, and behind that prison. It shows 
lack of imagination to expect a boy in these circumstances 
to be nice about the way he defended himself. Add to these 
circumstances the fact that he had been brought up to believe 
that every policeman is a scoundrel, and you cannot wonder 
that he thought himself justified in using all the weapons he 
could command. 

I don’t think that in dealing with a boy like J. C. you can 
never appeal to a sense of decency and fair play. Even in 
this case he did at times think in those terms. But his out- 
look on life differs so fundamentally from the public-school 
boy’s that it is absurd to expect you can decant the spirit of 
the latter into a boy like C., or that a few weeks of association 
with one another will lead to a change in C.’s outlook. 

One of the major causes for conflict with the police, in 
this part of London, is gambling, which is, here as elsewhere, 
I believe, a far more prevalent vice than drunkenness. Here 
they will bet on anything—dogs and horses, cards, billiards, 
and street games like pitch and toss. Of card games they 
like “‘ brag” and of games with coins “‘ pieman.” You will 
often find groups of men playing “ pieman” in secluded 
streets. They stand in rings in the middle of the road; a 
usual number is fifteen, but sometimes there are twice as 
many in a ring. The game is mostly played on Saturdays, 
when men come from neighbouring districts to play. Then 
you might find two large circles of men and young fellows, 
and perhaps a small ring of children playing by the wall. 
But you can often find a group of boys playing on week-days. 
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If the police come they have to “scram.” There are look- 
out men at the corners. 

I asked W. T. once whether parents tried to stop their 
children gambling. He said that it was really the parents’ 
fault that it went on. Sometimes, he said, a mother or 
father would rush out and stop a boy playing, “ but the next 
day they might join in with us,” he added. 

From just having glanced at these groups of men I thought 
that the social side, the getting together and talking, might 
be the attraction of the games. But as soon as I joined in a 
game I saw this was not so. I have never seen such a ring 
of grim, brute-like, set faces. The men go there to make 
money, and whether successful or not they are very serious 
about it. I happened to meet a friend who was only looking 
on and we two were the only ones who talked and joked. 

Brought close to so much gambling one has to make up 
one’s mind about it. 

Under certain circumstances it is obviously wrong: 

(2) When a man with the gambling spirit is carried away 
by the excitement and loses more than he can afford to. 

(6) When he stakes money that is due to his wife (we in 
the gang suspected this was what one temporary member 
did). 

(c) When he borrows money to bet with. 

(d) When he gets into such a habit that every spare coin 
he has he will stake on something. 

On the other hand, there is a lot to be said for gambling. 
It offers the hope of possessing good things, which would 
otherwise be unattainable, e.g. (a) J. C., with only a shilling 
or two for pocket money per week, could never save enough 
to buy himself a decent suit. But by betting every week on 
horses or dogs he may sooner or later find himself with a lump 
sum in his pockets with which he can buy what he wants. 

(0) A labourer in the gang who had once been a sergeant- 
major told me that his people were still alive in Canada. 
His only chance of going out to see them before they died lay 
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in his winning a prize in the Irish Sweepstake. He had 
bought a ticket every year for some time. He was sensible 
enough to know that his chances were small. But when he 
thought of his people he did not have to wave aside the 
thought of seeing them again as an impossibility. He had a 
chance, however remote. That hope was surely bought 
cheap at one pound. 

For a man with only a few shillings to spend on himself 
every week the future does not contain many bright visions. 
It would be a dreary prospect if there were no greyhounds or 
racehorses. Gambling holds out a hope which must 
enormously sweeten life. 

I left the factory in February 1934 after having worked as a 
labourer for six months. Subsequent experience has led me 
to think that my experiences there were not exceptional, 
and that I would have received similar impressions from 
working in other parts of England, or at any rate from other 
parts of London. I never regretted my first decision during 
those six months, and I don’t expect I ever shall. 
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FERDINAND TONNIES 


By KARL MANNHEIM 


bie news of the death of the Nestor of German sociology 
serves to remind us of the extent to which fame and 
recognition are socially conditioned. Had he died during 
the Republic, the funeral ceremonies would have rendered 
public honour to the work of a pioneer, but now his death is 
mourned only in the intimate circle of his friends. 

Ténnies began his work at a period when sociology was 
outlawed at the Universities owing to the hostile attitude of 
the Empire. Even when the Republic began to recognize 
and support this science as the most effective mean of educa- 
tion in democratic self-reliance, Ténnies remained obstin- 
ately independent. It was this magnificent boldness which 
made him refuse to accept the dogmatic approach to prob- 
lems on party lines and, in the post-Republican era, although 
he could have come to terms with certain elements, he chose 
to stand aside. Ténnies was a thinker who was always in 
opposition. Owing to the ambivalence of his feelings and 
judgments, Romanticists and Positivists, Conservatives and 
Radicals were all able to find support in his arguments. 
But this ambiguity of his categories is not due to his wish to 
win the good opinion of all parties, but, on the contrary, 
to the fact that he experienced in himself the whole range of 
the driving forces of his time. If one extreme of the right was 
exaggerated he felt it necessary to stress the importance of 
the other. The ambivalence is most clearly reflected in the 
famous contrast between Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft. Ger- 
man sociology could hardly be imagined without it. On 
this view the organic forms of group life, which have grown 
‘ up naturally, e.g. the family, the tribe, are contrasted with % 
those forms of association which have come into being to . 
serve a special, rational end, e.g. a joint stock company. 5 | 
The distinction has been later developed in different ways { 
by many others, notably by Professor McIver in the form of 
a contrast between community and association. Tonnies 
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uses it at once as the basis for a philosophy of historical 
development and of a psychological analysis of social forces, 
Historical development, as Ténnies conceives it, is a process 
of transition from forms of community to forms of association. 
In his treatment of group life he does not confine himself to 
description and classification, but brings out the fact that 
different groups release and depend upon different mental 
forces in the individuals concerned. 

Public opinion, however, did not value Ténnies primarily 
for his contributions to sociology. He was popular for a time 
because in his category of Gemeinschaft he provided the Youth 
Movement with just the conception that was needed to 
express their opposition to the mechanistic aspects of modern 
industrial society. But Ténnies, rightly interpreted, has a 
profounder understanding of the main trends of modern 
society than his propagandist exponents. When his book 
Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft was issued in the ’eighties his 
task was to render positivism acceptable to German romanti- 
cism and idealism. It belongs to that type of work which 
tries to combine the systematic thought of an epoch in which 
thinking in wide concepts was still possible with the realistic 
trend of modern times. In this way he found it possible to 
move from a philosophy of history to empirical sociology 
without discarding the wider aspects of history. The long 
list of his other publications, among which the sociological 
analysis of Hobbes as a man and a thinker is of special 
interest to the English reader, covers a wide field of problems, 
e.g. the analysis of customs, of public opinion, the different 
forms of social maladjustment. 

His long and active life, with its many joys but also its 
bitter disappointments, enabled him to work out his ideas 
fully, but at the same time probably revealed to him the 
limitations and the imminent disappearance of the world in 
which his beliefs were rooted. 

A circle of friends and pupils presented him a short while 
ago with a Festgabe of a volume of essays in commemoration 
of his eightieth birthday. 
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PRZEGLAD SOCIOLOGICZNY (The Sociological Review): Quarterly 
of the Polish Institute of Sociology in Poznan. Senior Editor: Pro- 
fessor Florjan Znaniecki. Vol. I, 1930-1, pp. 306; Vol. II, 1934, 
pp. 165; Vol. III, 1935, pp. 814. 

This imposing corpus of social scientific materials, some 1,300 pages 
in all, is hidden from the ken of Anglo-Saxon readers by appearing in a 
little-known language. It is, then, the more desirable that some notice 
of it should be taken by the organ of British sociologists, if only because 
the work being done by the Polish Institute is not only of high quality but 
also of no small significance for the moulding of the common life in the 
largest of the new states of Europe. Sociology is no new thing in Poland, 
it is true, since distinct echoes of the work and doctrines of the Physiocrats 
made themselves felt in that land long before the Partitions. But it is 
well that the task of organizing Social Science studies in the new state has 
fallen chiefly to a man who had done valuable work for a decade with 
Thomas and others in Chicago; and who brought to Poznan after the 
War both the energy of new-world experience and the sound philosophical 
training he had won before going there at all. 

The series of volumes under review was interrupted during 1932-3 
while Professor Znaniecki was a guest on the Staff of Columbia University 
in New York City. Nevertheless, the unity of the whole was not broken, 
and the range of social theory and investigation represented is astonishing. 
Vol. I can truly be said to have gone off with a “ bang.” First a study 
by Ludwik Krzywicki of Warsaw, “‘The Dawn of the Social Life”; then 
another by Bronislaw Malinowski of London, “‘ A Study of Kinship ”’; 
followed by a short paper by Jan Bystron of Warsaw, folklorist, on the 
pertinent issue “The School as a Solvent of Social Class,’”’ and a longer 
one by Czeslaw Znamierowski on “The Sociology of Command.” In 
Part Two of Vol. I we find a clear survey of Contemporary Czech 
Sociology by Ernest Blaha (to which a companion paper on Leopold von 
Wiese’s teaching appears in Vol. III); a second brief paper by Bystron 
on “ The Social Function of Proverbs,” a study by Jozef Paczoski on “‘ The 
‘New’ Sociology of Plant Life,” a highly informing essay by Znaniecki 
himself, “‘ Studies in Antagonism to Strangers,” and finally “ Some 
Problems of the Primitive State,” by the since tragically deceased Jan 
Krzyzanowski. The Book Review section contains some twenty items, 
coming from both old and new world sources. 

This survey of Vol. I suffices to show how the range of subject-matter 
varies. It is notable that, while a fair share of the papers is contributed 
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by scholars of distinction from outside, the tendency is for the Poznan 
School to occupy more space as the students who began to gather around 
Znaniecki in 1920 grow more mature. We see this in Vol. III. Here 
again Krzywicki’s paper on “ Tribal Relations” leads off, and the other 
longer essays are by Max Weinreich on “The Youth of Jewry,” an involved 
study by Edward Arnekker on “‘ Comparative Observation as a Means 
for Analysing the Structure of Society,” and a fourth by Nina Assoro- 
dobraj on “ The Power of Labour in the Dawn of Industrialism.” But 
the outstanding place is taken by Dr. Josef Chalasinski’s two studies of 
situations involving social and cultural adjustment under grave diffi- 
culties: the one on “ Parochial Life of Catholic Poles in a large American 
City,” the other on “ Polish-German Antagonism as Seen in a Mining 
Town of Upper Silesia.’”” Mention should also be made of two papers 
on city conditions in the new world by Stanislaw Rychlinski, of a timely 
study of “‘ Self-made Leadership ” by Wladyslaw Okinski, and of a paper 
by Znaniecki himself, “‘ Theories of Selfishness and Sociability.” The 
total number of reports on Books is brought in Vol. III to about eighty. 
If space permitted and the reviewer’s powers were adequate, nothing 
would be more interesting than to enter into a discussion of some of the 
pertinent matters here opened up. They range from issues of age-old 
importance to those that are peculiar to our machine age, and the local 
demands of a particular community. Two such local studies appear in 
Vol. II; one of a High School “ Community ” in Lwow, the other of 
“* Business Circles in Poznan and their Relation to the Expansion of the 
City.” A handful of observations must suffice, and rather such as give 
information to the reader than as might illuminate the matter in hand. 
Krzywicki’s views as an anthropologist may be studied at length in a 
volume on “ Primitive Society’ that appeared some two years ago. 
The distinct addition to our thought on the question of hostility to strangers 
(whether individuals or groups) which Znaniecki makes in this Polish 
essay can now be studied with ease in his Social Relations, just published 
in New York City as Vol. II of his forthcoming System of Sociolog »— 
the fruitage in the main of his two years’ stay in the New World, 
1931-3. Dr. Chalasinski’s study of Polish Catholic parish life in South 
Chicago carries farther the analysis of social and economic dislocation 
consequent on thrusting Central European peasants into new-world _ 
industry, so well outlined by Thomas and Znaniecki’s big work, The 
Polish Peasant in Europe and America. It also throws much light on 
the uses of Church and School for the ends of assimilation, and the rocks 
on the path. On the other hand, his analysis of the class, national, and 
religious hostilities to be found in an Upper Silesian border mining 
community belong to the most necessary kind of work in post-War 
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Europe; helping as nothing else can to explain why certain political 
changes on the map of the Continent, while necessary, are not easy and 
need time for their achieving. This paper is the first to appear of what 
will be a series, to which a general introduction in English is available in 
whe undersigned’s volume, recently published in New England, The 
Drama of Upper Silesia. An interesting commentary on the same theme 
is furnished by a paper by Jan Szczepanski on the “ Transition from 
Home to School,” based on a sheaf of life stories written by the youth of 
Upper Silesia in response to an offer of prizes. 

Peoples like the Finns, the Poles, the Czechs, the Dutch—indeed, the 
number is legion—have us Anglo-Saxons at a serious disadvantage. They 
know all about our thinking since they learn our tongue—as they do 
French and German—from schooldays onward, while we know next to 
nothing about them. This sort of thing ought not to go on, and some 
way should be found to make—if only through translations, or even 
abstracts of original work—the results of what we call “foreign” 
scientific work known to wider circles of our lands. At least we could 
have someone with us from time to time who can tell us in English 
about what is going on. Lack of means is an obstacle, but it is not 
insuperable. The single suggestion will be made here that London 
should have at least once a year some sociologist of note lecturing for 
a week or two on what his people are doing. Let us start with Znaniecki 
of Poznan, or Kozak of Prague. We should be the richer for the effort. 

Wittram J. Rose. 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. By Adolf Léwe. Allen @& 
Unwin. 1935. 55. 

This little book, which incorporates three lectures delivered at the 
London School of Economics, comes at an opportune time. There is a 
tendency to-day for economists to return to the state of autarchy 
declared by their classical predecessors, and to carry students off their feet 
in contemplation of an equilibrium resulting from assumed conditions. 
Against this declaration of independence for economics Dr. Léwe raises 
many objections, of which perhaps the foremost is that actual condi- 
tions of to-day make classical assumptions even farther removed from 
the facts than they were in classical days. It can no longer be main- 
tained that the growth of population or even its migration is connected \ 
with the “ classical ” economic motives; and the development of large- 
scale organization and machine technique has made the assumption of 
competition as well as mobility of resources distinctly unreal. In fact, 
as Dr. Léwe puts it, economics, for all its boasted superiority in exactness, 

‘is instrumentalistic rather than realistic. However sharp-edged, it re- _ 
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mains a tool; and the question also remains whether this tool is of any 
scientific value in explaining the modern world. 

Dr. Léwe doubts (p. 88) the value even of the conception of an equilib- 
rium, and would shift the emphasis from points of rest to the course and 
shape of processes. Principles, he believes, cannot be so general and dog- 
matic as classical economics aspired to, but, as pointed out by Mill and 
lately Ginsberg, must be of the middle order of generality, the axiomata 
media of Bacon. In any case, in spite of aspirations to universality, the 
classical principles from which man’s bargaining behaviour were deduced 
were themselves no more than middle principles based not on human 
nature and society in general, but upon peculiar conditions of place and 
time—the peculiar enterprising nature of Atlantic man and the peculiar 
nineteenth-century “‘ Society of exchange.” 

It is here, in discovering what Dr. Léwe calls “ constellations ” of 
conditions, that sociology chiefly enters as a factor in economic theory. 
“‘ Among the immense number of logically possible ‘ constellations’ of 
the data only a peculiar few have been realized and these recur in a 
typical causal interdependence.” Dr. Léwe emphasizes the typical 
characteristics of consecutive phases of the trade cycle, but clearly other 
typical associations may be found by statistical or other inductive methods. 
For instance, there undoubtedly are types of size and control in industrial 
organization associated with types of industrial activity. It is on dis- 
coveries of such actual sociological conditions that a realistic economic 
theory should be based, not upon assumptions of possibly fictitious uni- 
versal characteristics. This may seem obvious to the sociological reader, 
but examples given by Dr. Léwe (pp. 140, 141) amply show how current 
economic theory has an almost fatal liability to assume a “ constellation ” 
of conditions such as full employment of labour, stable demand, and lack 
of technical innovation, that is hardly likely to occur at all in the actual 
world of to-day. 

Social studies have undoubtedly become too specialized, as Dr. Léwe 
insists. Economics is specialized in method as well as matter, and seems 
unable to mingle induction from sociological observations with its 
deduction from principle, or even to understand the uses of statistical 
technique in social measurements. Its theories are not even such as 
might be verified inductively. Collective action with economics is there- 
) fore particularly difficult, and Dr. Léwe is to be congratulated on his 
| mediation. He shows a knowledge of both economic and sociological 
thought that is almost unknown among English writers. May we take 
his book as an auspicious omen that the present influx of German scholars 
will provide a new stimulus to the much-needed co-ordination of the 
social sciences in England ? P. SARGANT FLORENCE. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE, 1600 B.c.-1935. 
By Cecil Roth. Macmillan. 1936. 18s. 

The attempt to write a short history of the Jewish people has been 
made several times in our day, but not yet altogether successfully. Mr. 
Cecil Roth has made another attempt, and has come nearer success than 
any of his predecessors. His volume, which covers the development 
of the people for more than 3,500 years, presents an arresting picture. 
It is packed with learning, but never overweighted by it. It has at 
once vividness and balance. He brings large gifts to his task; a wide 
knowledge of many epochs of history, together with an expert knowledge 
of the history of the Jewish people during the last four centuries: a lively 
style, and an infectious enthusiasm for his theme. He has sought to 
avoid the traditional method of Jewish history, which makes it a record 
of persecution, suffering, and scholarship. Following John Richard 
Green, he set out to write a social history: “‘ to show the ordinary Jew as 
he was—how he was embarked on his distinctive career, what he 
achieved, what his occupations were and why he adopted them, why his 
present distribution and activities were brought about, and how those 
characteristics generally associated with him became evolved.” 

It may be said at once that he has succeeded more fully with his 
account of the last nineteen hundred years than with the summary 
record of the first sixteen centuries. He has compressed the earlier 
period into not much more than 100 pages; and it is perhaps an impossible 
task to write a fresh and convincing account of the Jewish people during 
the Biblical time. It seems strange to write of King David: ‘“‘ We see 
the gifted lyric poet, who won the name of the Sweet Singer of Israel, 
sinking to some of the lowest depths of depravity. But there is about him 
an engaging honesty, a faculty for admitting fault, and a final recognition 
of moral standards which does something to palliate even his most shame- 
less wrongdoing.”’ And the reference to Solomon’s Proverbs is curiously 
involved: “ The name of the King himself was associated with vast 
numbers of polished epigrams of a style similar to those found in the 
Biblical Book of Proverbs.”” Here and there he gives us an illuminating 
comparison with English history, as where he compares the state of 
Palestine under David with England at the time of the Anglo-Saxon 
invasion, or the outbreak of the Zealots in the struggle against Rome 
with the struggle of the Irish rebels in 1916. 

Dr. Roth is on firmer ground when he comes to post-Biblical history, 
and on firmest ground when he is rewriting the modern history of the 
Jews that he has already painted in several striking monographs. His 
account of the part which the exiled Jews from Spain played in the 
economic and social development of Southern and Western Europe is 
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masterly. So, too, is his account of the development of the Jewish 
population during the last fifty years in North and South America. He 
draws attention to what is often overlooked, that the concentration of 
Jews in big towns is a phenomenon of recent times. Until the middle 
of the nineteenth century the Jew was dispersed in a large number 
of small communities. He emphasizes the new function on which the 
Jew entered in the era of the Industrial Revolution. The influence of 
the wealthy Jew of the previous age had been strictly localized; “ but 
the new economic era gave opportunities hitherto unexampled. The 
field of activity now open overlooked national frontiers, and was bounded 
only by the limits of the globe.”” Occasionally his talent for fine writing 
and sweeping statements leads him to hasty judgments. Thus, describ- 
ing the position of the Jewish population in the Soviet Union, he remarks 
that the Soviet system was even more disastrous to Jewish life than its 
Tsarist precursor had been. “ The intensely individualistic Jewish 
nature was completely alien to the new scheme of things . . . it was 
small compensation to be accorded equality of rights and opportunity 
when the channels of livelihood were closed.”’ In a footnote he observes 
that this statement now requires qualification. But, if so, it might have 
been corrected in the text. 

Mr. Roth, in his enthusiasm, has a tendency to the superlative. And 
he does not believe in the impressiveness of under-statement. Occasion- 
ally his judgment is strange, as where he says that the Western countries 
evolved the only rational type of human dress. His affection for the 
parenthesis and the bracketed interpolation is pronounced. But, 
broadly and largely, he carries the reader with him by his mastery of the 
vast mass of facts and the lucidity of his plan of the history. On a vast 
canvas he has painted a living picture which should make the story of the 


Jewish people intelligible and moving both to themselves and to the 
Gentile world. NorMAN BEenTWICH. 


EMPLOYMENT RESEARCH: An Introduction to the McGill Pro- 
gramme of Research in the Social Sciences. By Leonard C. Marsh. 
Oxford University Press. $2.50. 

THE SCANDINAVIAN UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF PRO- 
GRAMME. By C. J. Ratzlaff. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 


With the aid of a Rockefeller grant McGill University is setting out to 
make a more intensive study of Canadian social and economic conditions 
than has ever been made before. Employment Research leads the way. 
Professor L. C. Marsh is already well known, not only in Canada but to 
many people in this country, for his work in social economics. This 
book is certainly his magnum opus so far; but he is still a young man. Here 
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he has collected the leading facts and figures affecting Canadian employ- 
ment and unemployment, combining them with a regional study of the 
Montreal area in particular. In the setting of this introductory book a 
series of more specialized studies will be prepared and published. What 
seems to be needed above all is a better statistical and factual basis for 
the analysis of unemployment. So far Canada, like the U.S.A., has had 
to guess at the number and composition of her large unemployed class. 
She has had to make the best of shreds and patches of information derived 
from employers’ returns, trade unions, relief agencies, and the thin chain 
of Federal Employment Exchanges. There is, however, now on the 
Statute Book a fairly comprehensive national scheme of compulsory 
unemployment insurance, framed closely according to the British model. 
When that vital Federal service comes into active being, having overcome 
the legal and political obstacles, then there will be important new 
material for Professor Marsh and his colleagues. We wish them well. 

Professor Ratzlaff teaches economics at Lafayette College, Philadelphia, 
and, for the better instruction of the American mind, he has set out in 
The Scandinavian Unemployment Relief Programme a clear statement of the 
unemployment relief measures adopted by Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway up to the year 1934. It is a thoughtful and critical book, 
though it overrates the reader’s appetite for details. Few people, 
outside their own nationals, have time to master all the convolutiors 
of policy in these three Scandinavian countries. But Dr. Ratzlaff’s 
conclusions are well worth study. He takes up an admirably realistic 
standpoint towards the experiments in unemployment insurance, cash 
relief, and work relief. He suggests that each one of these remedies has, 
in some degree, proved a broken reed during the bad years 1929-34. 
In Scandinavian countries, moreover, the reliance on the voluntary in- 
surance method and the State subsidy of trade union schemes is a special 
weakness. Compulsory insurance, as in Great Britain and Germany, is 
undoubtedly the better way. Taking all methods together, the author 
finds that in Sweden nearly one-half of those out of work receive no 
assistance. And the figures for Denmark and Norway are apparently 
but little different. 

Everywhere the complexity of the problem of unemployment has now 
been abundantly proved. It presents a set of interrelated social ques- 
tions concerning insurance, cash relief on a needs basis, training, voluntary 
occupation, and transference. Deterrent or even penal treatment is not 
to be ruled out for the small minority of “ hard-shell” cases. The 
trouble is that, at different stages, every country and every Government 
tends to claim for one measure or another in the list far more than it can 
accomplish. A constructive integration of all the essential parts is thereby 
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retarded. But in their gropings after a coherent national policy for 
employment and unemployment the Scandinavian countries are already 
ahead of countries like the U.S.A., and are not much behind Great Britain 


and Germany. R. C. Davison. 


THE ANTI-DRUG CAMPAIGN. An Experiment in International 
Control. By S. H. Bailey. P. S. King & Son. 1935. 128. 


The class of reformers who think that every abuse can be set right by 
what they call a “stroke of the pen” is to be found in the field of inter- 
national as well as in that of domestic affairs; and the question of the 
opium and drug traffic is one of the subjects on which they have fastened. 
Some of them, for instance, have seen an immediate solution of the whole 
problem in a limitation of the production of the raw material from which 
dangerous drugs are made, without explaining, however, by what means 
such a limitation is to be brought about. “ Stroke of the pen ” reforms 
are very easy to make on paper, but unfortunately, as Mr. Bailey points 
out in this book, they tend to remain strokes of the pen—paper reforms 
and nothing else. Many of the measures for the prohibition or control 
of opium in China in recent years have been of this kind.' 

Mr. Bailey’s book is a useful antidote to this kind of thing. He 
expresses in his preface the hope that the study he has made of the 
development of international co-operation in the drug campaign will 
help to destroy the legend that “ the process of translating a general 
principle of international regulation into practice in any given sphere 
is easily accomplished ”; and the appearance of such a study at the 
present moment is particularly timely. 

Mr. Bailey traces what he calls (p. 22) the “ continuous voyage of 
discovery leading to progressively more extensive control as each new 
danger point has been revealed ” ; registers the progress made at each 
stage of the voyage; analyses the contents of the successive international 
conventions, and shows them in operation. He has produced what is, 
on the whole, a clear and well-balanced survey. 

I cannot help thinking, however, that he would have produced a 
still better book if he had allowed himself more space, and possibly 
time, for a fuller study of some aspects of the subject. He seems to me 
to be very weak on the subject of opium-smoking, for instance, especially 
in its bearing on the drug problem. He regards the opium monopolies 
in the Far Eastern territories of the European Powers as a dangerous 
source of supply for the illicit manufacture of drugs, and a serious 
obstacle in the way of China setting its own house in order. Actually 

1 It is only right to say that Chiang-Kai-Shek, who has now taken the matter into 
his own hands as commander-in-chief, appears to be getting results. 
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the smuggling of raw or prepared opium from, at any rate, the British 
and Dutch territories is negligible. At one time Macao was undoubtedly 
a centre for the smuggling of Persian opium, but in recent years the 
Chinese appear to have been getting their supplies of Persian opium 
direct. Again, in his summary of the recommendations of the Bangkok 
Conference (1931), he omits entirely any reference to the one which 
promises the best results, namely, the development of social amenities 
and medical services. A perusal of the last report made by Malaya to 
the League shows the success that may be expected from a positive 
programme for promoting the welfare of the Chinese immigrant. The 
fact is that the opium-smoking problem has little connexion with the 
problem of the manufactured drugs (morphine, heroin, cocaine, etc.) ; 
and, if it was not to be treated much more fully, it would have been 
better omitted from the book. 

I could also wish that Mr. Bailey had fourid time and space for a fuller 
examination of the question of “ limitation of manufacture.”’ He gives 
a balanced summary of the arguments for and against the “ quota” 
system, which, after being adopted and recommended by the League’s 
Opium Advisory Committee, was rejected by the Conference of 1931 in 
favour of a less direct method of limitation; but though he points out 
some of the possible difficulties which may impede the working of the 
system adopted by the Conference, he does not probe the fundamental 
difficulty of the big element of “ indirectness ” which it still contains. 
(His forecast (p. 100) that the adoption of a voluntary quota system may 
be forced on the industry through the operation of the Convention is 
interesting.) And, in mentioning the argument used by the opponents 
of the “ quota ” system that there was a danger of its adoption being 
followed by an increase in the number of countries manufacturing the 
drugs for export, he might have noted that this is exactly what has 
followed the adoption of the other scheme—so much so that the Opium 
Advisory Committee has felt it necessary to recommend the new manu- 
facturing countries to prohibit their factories manufacturing for export. 

In considering the possibilities of a further international agreement for 
a limitation of the production of the raw material from which the drugs 
are made, Mr. Bailey rightly attaches importance to the matter of price 
(pp. 57-59, 71, 145 et seq.), especially in the case of opium. I find his 
analysis of it, however, a little difficult to follow. A price settlement 
with the countries which at present are the chief producers of opium for 
the legitimate trade must take account of the facts that these countries 
are supplying the world with one of its prime medical necessaries, that 
the present prices give them a very inadequate return, and that a measure 
of limitation which would restrict production to the comparatively small 
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amount required to satisfy the world’s legitimate needs will involve a 
difficult and possibly expensive readjustment of their agricultural systems. 
A considerable increase of price is certainly possible without any hardship 
resulting to the sick of any country; and it should not be impracticable to 
devise an arrangement by which these countries should be secured the 
major share of the world’s orders. Mr. Bailey is certainly right in 
thinking (p. 147) that an agreement between the producing countries 
themselves may be a first step towards limitation. But there is no sign 
at present of Iran falling into line; and always there remains the difficulty 
of exercising any effective control in the more inaccessible regions of Asia 
where opium is being grown. 

The chapter on “ International Supervision,” with its description of 
the functions of the international organs and its appraisal of their work, is 
particularly useful. Mr. Bailey has some very just remarks on the con- 
stitution, much criticized in some quarters, of the League’s Opium 
Advisory Committee, and his appreciation of its work is a welcome change 
from the silly abuse which has been directed against it in some publica- 
tions, here and in America. 

A reference might have been included to the very important part which 
is played in the international campaign by the direct interchange of 
information and co-operation between the central authorities in the 
different countries. This co-operation between Great Britain, the United 
States, Canada, and Egypt in particular has been very fruitful. 

I have noticed some errors in points of detail which it would be desirable 
to correct in a second edition. M. DELEVINGNE. 





RELIGION AND THE MODERN STATE. By Christopher Dawson. 
With a frontispiece by Eric Gill. Sheed @ Ward, 1935. 6s. 


It is not surprising that the plight of the modern world, with its experi- 
ence of the excesses and brutalities of Communism in Russia, the collapse 
of commercial prosperity in America, and the reassertion of militarism 
and autocracy in Europe, should have drawn from Catholics everywhere 
the cry “ I told you so,” and should have led them to invite mankind to 
consider again the claim that only in obedience to the Catholic Church 
is there to be found escape from the miseries which are being endured and 
‘ the dangers which are threatened. No one has presented the Catholic 
} view with wider knowledge, more penetrating insight, and more punc- 
tilious abstention from the mere polemical scoring of points than has Mr. 
Christopher Dawson; and in Religion and the Modern State he examines the 
social and political issues of our time in the spirit of scientific criticism and 
freedom from question-begging assumptions to which we are happily 
accustomed in his work. (Is it deep-seated Protestant prejudice which 
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makes us think that in this respect he is an exception among Catholic 
writers ?) 

It appears from the preface that, in writing this book, Mr. Dawson has 
made considerable use of articles which have appeared in Catholic 
journals, and this has led him to include a certain amount of matter which 
will seem to many modern readers strangely archaic and parochial. 
Thus, he relates the Book of Daniel and the Apocalypse of St. John to the 
world’s affairs with a disconcerting deference to the Canon of Scripture. 
Again, it is natural and right that in urging the point that economic con- 
siderations are not the only ones, nor even the most important, and that 
the spiritual life may triumph over the most adverse economic conditions, 
he should quote the carrying of the faith overseas by the refugees from the 
great Irish famine; but some of his readers will at once begin to speculate 
on the relation of that migration to the corruption of American politics. 
In general, he makes one feel that he is addressing an audience more 
friendly and sympathetic than the non-Catholic world is likely to provide. 
Nevertheless, his book is a study of the moral and religious aspects of our 
social and political problems which must compel the attention of all who 
can appreciate depth, candour, knowledge, and sincerity in such a study. 

Knowledge, indeed! This is revealed in such abundance—in the fields 
of history, philosophy, theology, and sociology—and is used with such ease 
and mastery, that one is only saved from putting down the pen, and 
abandoning the review as sheer impertinence, by the reflection that 
perhaps the author would have been spared some of the distress which he 
feels in a world drifting to complete “ secularization ” by a little more 
first-hand knowledge of this same world’s actual everyday life. A day, 
for example, spent in a Council elementary or secondary school, another 
at an Infant Welfare Centre, and a third in an engineering workshop, 
with dinner at the canteen and attendance in the evening at a Trade 
Union committee-meeting, might perhaps have contributed towards a 
kind of knowledge which would have led to an analysis of Secularization 
similar to that which is so ably carried out in regard to Marxism and 
Capitalism. But that would have rather spoilt the argument. 

In the case of Marxism the author leads the reader to distinguish 
between Marx’s searching economics and his apocalyptic vision of a new 
world, and in the case of Capitalism to distinguish between the method 
of industrial organization covered by the term and the philosophy of un- 
restrained avarice which is enthroned under its name. In both these cases 
the analysis is brilliant and profound. The term Secularization, however, 
is used as if it needed no clarification and covered processes wholly evil. 

The temptation to over-simplification is also yielded to in advancing 
the thesis that Protestantism produced Liberalism, which, in its turn, pro- 
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duced Capitalism (in the sinister sense). No doubt there is an element 
of truth in this broad reading of post-medizval history, but it is surely 
pressing generalization too far when it is presented in this manner as the 
whole truth, or at any rate as the dominant and only material aspect of 
events. 

The real villain, in Mr. Dawson’s view, is Liberalism. Liberalism, 
with its specious idealism and complacent optimism, has let the world 
down, and now, with its child Capitalism, is thoroughly discredited. 
Hence Communism, Fascism, and Nazi-ism, all three erecting the State 
into an idolatrous tyranny which must be resisted in the name of religion; 
though, in the case of Fascism, a working compromise may be found, 
since Fascism seems prepared to recognize the Church as entitled to a 
place in its totalitarian scheme, and the Church finds in Fascism an 
organization whose hierarchical authoritarianism is akin to its own. 

The conflict between Christianity and Marxism is represented as “ the 
| vital issue of our time,” and appeal is made to the notable encyclical of 

Leo XIII to show that, with magnificent foresight, this was seen by him 
to be so at Socialism’s very birth. That the same encyclical also exposed 
the essentially evil nature of Capitalism (again Capitalism in the sinister 
sense) is insisted upon, but one cannot avoid reflecting on the pity it is 
; that there appears to have been no Papal encyclical warning the world, 
with similar foresight, at the birth of Capitalism. 

On the constructive as distinct from the critical side, Mr. Dawson 
gives us an illuminating exposition of the attitude of the Catholic Church 
towards mankind’s political and social problems through the centuries, 
and enables one to understand its high degree of coherence, consistency, 
and moral and psychological insight. His book is not merely an intellec- 
tual study, but an outstanding illustration of the truth that the things 
which are spiritual are spiritually discerned; though one could wish that 
he had experienced a larger share of the feeling for liberty and equality 
which has stirred some of the finest minds and led them to see in these two 
principles the only sound basis for fraternity. After all, Liberalism may 
not be as dead as Mr. Dawson thinks. A. J. WALDEGRAVE. 








NEGRO POLITICIANS. By Harold F. Gosnell. Cambridge University 
Press, 1935. 16s. 

This work, which is published in the United States by the University 
of Chicago Press, forms No. 32 of the Studies directed by the Social 
Science Research Committee of that University. The author, who has 
already published several books on constitutional practice in Europe and 
the States, has made an outspoken record of the behaviour of the Negro 
voter in Chicago, and of the men who represent him. The work is 
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detailed and well documented, the facts (even when they appear to the 
foreigner somewhat reprehensible) being presented with complete detach- 
ment, or with a bare word of excuse. The English reader may perhaps 
regret that Mr. Gosnell does not explain more fully the social background, 
which is left rather obscure. 

In prosperous times, ten and twenty years ago, thousands of Negroes 
came North and crowded into the central blocks of the city, where the 
white population fled before them. Thus grew up the black “ South 
Side,” two wards peopled almost entirely by Negroes, who formed a com- 
pact block of coloured voters, more highly organized for political ends 
than any other coloured group in the States. Negro voters entered into 
local politics with zest—clubs, societies, newspapers, and even churches 
taking part in the game. 

During a great part of the period under review, the civic administration 
of Chicago seems to have been deplorable. Graft and favouritism were 
rampant, much increased by the “ spoils ” system, which placed so many 
public offices in the gift of party leaders. Even judges were elected for 
brief terms, and this implied that the law-courts were subject to the 
influence of the political boss. Constituencies therefore had to be care- 
fully “‘ worked” ; and organizations for vice, gambling, or sale of illicit 
liquor received semi-official protection, if their masters could control a 
certain number of votes. In this corruption the Negroes played their 
part. They did not originate the commercialized vice in that district, 
nor did they organize the liquor-trade, but they supplied the city with 
70 per cent. of its prostitutes, many speakeasies, and the most irrepressible 
of its gambling-houses. 

When the slump came, the rivalry for government posts became acute. 
A great part of this book is devoted to an analysis of the extent to which 
the Negroes obtained a share in public employment. On the whole they 
fared pretty well, eventually obtaining a proportion of posts in Public 
Departments almost exactly equivalent to the proportion (6-9 per cent.) 
which their numbers bore to the whole population of the City. This they 
regarded as their right. A good appointment given to a Negro was 
acclaimed as a triumph for the whole race; if a Negro was refused a job, 
the rejection was attributed to racial prejudice, and nowhere does the 
author consider how far the rejected applicants might really be unsuit- 
able. Their work seems to have been excellent in the Post Office, but 
less satisfactory (though here Mr. Gosnell is curiously guarded) in the 
Police. “ Big Bill’”” Thompson used many Negroes; the reforming 
Mayor Cermak reduced the number. 

To the United States Negro there is apparently only one question in 
politics—the advancement of his race. At first the Negroes of Chicago 
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voted for the Republican party, because persons of colour had been 
virtually disfranchised by the intolerant Democrat South. This bias, 
however, appears to be breaking down ; and the Negro vote is given, 
either to a coloured candidate, or else to that politician who secures the 
most advancement for Negroes. No Negro, according to the indications 
in this book, would decide his vote upon any point of general policy. 

Biographies are given of coloured political leaders,—Wright, Jackson, 
Oscar De Priest. If some of these careers contain scandals, they are at 
least redeemed by vigorous loyalty to the Negro cause. It is perhaps a 
pity that they concentrated their efforts so much upon the personal 
advancement of their race-fellows, by securing them jobs ; for the reader 
cannot but feel that if the same enthusiasm had also been spent upon 
securing hospitals, slum-clearance, and amenities for the South Side, they 
might have greatly improved that depressed quarter of the City. Their 
attitude towards the whites was aggressive, and sometimes hostile. Race- 
prejudice is no monopoly of the dominant race-group. The Negroes of 
Chicago had fallen into the dilemma of so many self-conscious racial 
minorities: they demanded from other citizens tolerance and complete 
equality of treatment, but they did not give tolerance or public spirit in 
return. There is no record in this lengthy book of any Negro expressing 
an opinion on a matter of National policy, unconnected with race, and 
it is clear that they repeatedly sacrificed the welfare of their city to their 
private ends. 

If the political conduct recorded in this work is often discreditable, it 
must be remembered that it deals with a disorderly time. The Negro 
race elsewhere has done better public work than it has achieved in 
Chicago. W. M. Cousins. 


ELEMENTS DE SOCIOLOGIE RELIGIEUSE. Par Roger Bastide. 
Librairie Armand Colin. Paris, 1935. 15.50 Fr. 

This is a very comprehensive, if summary, discussion of the questions 
to be answered in regard to religion from the standpoint of sociology, 
although the writer does not, and cannot, confine himself to the method 
of sociology. Psychology, Ethnology, Archeology, History, have all to 
be taken into account; but the guiding principle along the devious ways 
which he treads is the condition imposed on religion by society, and the 
influence exercised by religion on society. He preserves rigidly his 
scientific neutrality in presenting facts and theories without committing 
himself to any judgement of value, although he recognizes and appreciates 
religion as a universal, permanent, and necessary factor in the evolution 
of mankind. The range of his reading, as shown in the extensive biblio- 
graphy, has been extraordinarily wide, and his judgement on the multitude 
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of theories which he has to discuss shows not only competent knowledge 
but also sound discrimination. His own views emerge only in his com- 
ments and criticisms of other writers. Although he deals with the 
subject as a sociologist, he does not commit himself to Durkheim’s view 
of religion as a deification of social solidarity. 

Within the necessary limits of a review, it would be impossible to discuss 
the contents in detail. All that can be done is to outline the argument. 

In the Introduction the author indicates the object, limits, and method 
of his treatment. The first part describes the sphere of religion as the 
domain of the sacred (sacré), and discusses religion and magic. In the 
second part he deals with the social elements of the religious life although 
he recognizes the individual, mystical character—the representative 
elements, the inhibitions (¢abus), and the relation of religion to morality, 
the “ motor ” elements or rites, and the religious organization (using our 
familiar terms—creeds, codes, ritual, and polity). In the third part, the 
religious systems are dealt with ; here, there is no historical account of 
the several religions. Two chapters are devoted to the geographical and 
the social conditions of religion, and two to the relations of these systems 
to one another, and to other social systems. The fourth part returns to 
the fundamental problem of the origin and the evolution of religions. 
Having found no satisfaction in any of the theories of origin, which seek 
to trace religion onwards from its beginnings, he reverses the process, and 
seeks to track it from its most developed to its most primitive form 
accessible to us. History cannot carry us far enough back, and not even 
ethnography (anthropology). Within the reach of our knowledge, it is 
possible to discover the laws of the evolutionofreligion. ‘‘ The conclusion 
which detaches itself from this chapter, it appears to us, is, then, that one 
ought not to make a conception of the religious evolution of mankind too 
simple nor think of a continuous curve going in a unique and well-deter- 
mined direction. If one remembers over and above that beside the 
sociological factors, which we have had in view alone, there are other 
factors, biological, psychological, ethical, also playing their part, that can 
only increase in the spirit of the reader the impression of complexity under 
which we wish to leave him” (p. 198). This sobriety of mind appears 
also in the conclusion. The science of sociology must assume determin- 
ism in dealing with the social expressions of religion, but religion itself 
in its mystical aspect as a relation to the beyond, to mystery, eludes 
scrutiny, but demands a recognition of its presence. 

I can most cordially commend this volume, the value of which is not 
to be measured by its size. The reader may learn from it more sound 


knowledge and wise judgement than from many bulky tomes. 
A. E. GARvIE. 
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